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NEO MIM US DID OPS 
SAVE MONEY on PAINTING 


at VALLEY VIEW... reports Providence (R.1.) Housing Authority 
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@ The experience of the Providence Hous- 
ing Authority reported here...as that 
of countless others, is proof positive that 
aluminum windows actually do save you 
money year after year on maintenance 
expense. 

As you plan new buildings, insist on 

“Quality-Approved” aluminum win- 

dows. They're availiable from many 

manufacturers in all styles—double-hung, 

tion of © casement, awning and projected. All 

ey, f i have been tested against rigid perform- 


ance standards and approved. 


See our Window Specifications Book in 
Sweet’s (Section 16a/ALU), or write 


ya TPR for Free copy. Address Dept. JH-3. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


MEMBERS: Alcasco Products, Inc., Muskegon, Mich. ¢ All Lite Metal Window Company, Bristol, Pa. ¢ Aluminum 
Home Products Co., Knoxville, Tenn. © The Wm. Bayley Co., Springfield, Ohio © Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Sterling Aluminum Window Division), Chicago, Ill. © Cupples Products Corp., St. Lovis, Mo. © Fentron 
Industries, Inc., Seattle, Wash. © Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. © General Bronze Corp., 
Garden City, N. Y. © Hunter Mfg. Corp., Bristol, Po. © Metal Arts Mfg. Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. © Miami 
Window Corp., Miami, Fila. ©¢ Reynolds Metals Co. (Parts Division), Lovisville. Ky. ©« J. S. Thorn Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Timm Industries, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. « Universal Window Co., Berkeley, Calif. « 
Ware Laboratories, Inc., Miami, Fla. © Windalume Corp., Kenvil, N. J. 
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NO LEVERS OR KNOBS 
TO ATTRACT CHILDREN 


The simple hardware on the 
TENSION -#ite screen does not 
attract children...there are no 
levers, knobs, or loose parts 
to engage their interest. Also 
tension may be adjusted with 
a screwdriver so youngsters 


cannot open these screens. 





NO RUST—NO STAIN— 
NO PAINTING, EVER! 


TENSION - tite screens never 
need painting...whereas wood 
frame screens exposed to 
sun need painting annually. 
TENSION -tite screens are all 
aluminum—no rust or corro- 
sion ever stain walls thus re- 


quiring frequent repainting. 


SURCETT COSTS OOF nt 


Install 


TENSION-tite 


ALUMINUM 
WINDOW SCREENS 


TENSION-tite screens cost considerably less 


to install than old-fashioned wood frame 


screens. And from then on there is no main- 


tenance as TENSION-f?f/te screens last for 


years and years without attention or care. 


ACCURATELY INSTALLED 
IN 4 MINUTES 


Exclusive GUIDE BAR shows 
just where to place the five 
screws in order to center the 
TENSION-tite screen accu- 
rately in the window opening. 
This is the fastest screen to 
install. It is put up from the 
inside with only a screwdriver. 



































SIZES FOR ALL DOUBLE- 
HUNG WOOD WINDOWS 


TENSION -#ite aluminum win- 
dow screens are immediately 
available in sizes forall double- 
hung wood windows. Well 
over 2million of these modern 
screens have been installed on 
public and private housing 
throughout the United States. 


See Sweet's Light Construction File, 1954, 56/Ru, for further details or write 
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RUDIGER-LANG CO. 


2701 Eighth Street, Berkeley 10, California - Suite 310, International Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 


Distributed in Southern California by TENSION-tite Window Screen Co., 
8473 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 48 
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PUEBLO LIKES "SPOT" IDEA 

In the December issue of the Journal 
there appeared an article on “Spot De 
velopment” written by Marie McGuire, 
executive director at San Antonio. This 
article appeared to offer an answer to 
some of the problems with which we 
are faced in Pueblo. The article was 
reproduced by this office and sent to 
about 125 representative firms, organ 
izations, and individuals with the re 
quest that they make such comment 
as they desired. Copies were sent to all 
labor unions, several contractors, mate 
rial suppliers, welfare and social service 
agencies, school officials, city officials, 
church organizations, several realtors, 
etc. The response, while all being fa 
vorable, was not as large as we had 
hoped. All seem to be agreed that this 
method appears to be a better plan than 
our former system of “projects.” We 
all realize, I am sure, that this method 
would create new problems and that 
it would require much study and plan 
ning but this authority feels that the 
advantages would more than offset the 
disadvantages. It seems there would 
be less local resistance to public hous 
ing from our previous opponents. The 
present pattern of the city would be 
changed only in a beneficial manner. 
The school problem would be eased. 
The minority groups could be more 
easily assimilated and sti.. receive the 
benefits of decent housing. 

At the present time our board would 
not consider another “project” as such 
but are definitely interested in building 
more units under some such “spot de 
velopment” program. 

We wish to thank Marie McGuire 
for the idea and the Journat for bring 
ing the plan to our attention. We in 
tend to do something about it. 


F. W. King, Pueblo, Colorado 


SOMERVILLE FAVORS "SPOTTING" 

If we do more public housing in 
Somerville, we are thinking in terms 
not too different from what Marie 
McGuire talked about in the December 
Journat. One possible modification 
would be the construction of 50 or 60 
units within a neighborhood in groups 


of from 4 to 10 units close enough 
together to facilitate management, rent 
collection, etc., in a central manage 
ment office to be located in one of the 
groups. Our thought is to combine 
Title I and Title III with public hous 
ing as a re-use for some of the land 
that we spot-clear as part of a compre 
hensive rehabilitation effort. 

Harold R. Taylor, 


Somerville, Massachusetts 


SAN ANTONIO STUDIES "SPOT" IDEA 

You may be interested to know that 
the spot development article in the De 
cember JourNaL oF Hovsinc has 
brought forth a good bit of comment. 
Undoubtedly I have heard from only 
those who can embrace it and _ those 
who feel it may be a step backward 
naturally haven’t written me. 

Our local press carried a short story 
on the substance of the article, which 
led to a wonderful conference with one 
of our biggest home builders. He felt 
he could support public housing if we 
think like that. He is exploring the 
idea of doing some private slum clear 
ance and rebuilding and, if it develops, 
no doubt the authority will work co 
operatively with him on it. 

Marie McGuire, San Antonio 


“SPOT” DEVELOPMENT WORKS 

Wetherstield has a state-aided mod 
erate rental project, the first develop 
ment completed under the Connecticut 
state program. It was fully occupied in 
November 1948. This development is 
an example of neighborhood integra 
tion. The 14 duplex houses do not 
stand alone as a project but are com 
pletely surrounded and absorbed by 
private dwellings forming one neigh 
borhood pattern. 

The article on “Spot Development” 
in the December JourNat expresses the 
thought that in the future public hous 
ing might follow a pattern of neighbor 
hood integration rather than huge iso 
lated projects. Integration and 
absorption in the community is the way 
that public housing worked out in 
Wethersfield. It seems a practical solu 
tion in view of the ever increasing 
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REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street 
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Chicago 3, Illinois 





problem of preserving the rights, pride, 
and integrity of the individual who, in 
spite of his own best efforts, may be 
temporarily down on his luck for one 
reason or another and in need of a 
slight financial boost such as public 
housing offers. 
Edward Adams, 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 


PLEA MADE FOR SINGLE PERSON 

I still have the one big complaint 
that I have always had since being asso 
ciated with housing and that is that 
the law does not recognize one person 
families. I complained of this fact at 
our first meeting with the Public Hous 
ing Administration. However, I was 
advised to go along with housing as 
it was and perhaps later the law would 
be changed to recognize one person 
families, which I did. It just so hap 
pens that we have a goodly number 
of very worthy widows of former local 
business men, people who in their life 
time have always contributed to every 
worthwhile cause: those who really 
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sanitary solution to garbage 
can problems 


PREVENTS RUST + ELIMINATES PESTS 
> LASTS INDEFINITELY 





For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 


). Box 9051, Mountainbrook Branch, 
BIRMINGHAM 9, ALABAMA 
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were the builders of our city. Now 
that the husband has passed on, the 
widow is left to live out her life the 
best she can. We also have a number 
of widowers and single persons who 
have done their full share in making 
our city what it is today. I feel that 
these people are most deserving of de- 
cent living conditions. 

I believe that it would be well for 
NAHRO to try and have the law 


changed to recognize one person fam 
ilies. A story from a Troy newspaper 
around Christmas time just about ex- 
presses my feeling in this matter: 

Editor The Record: During the current 
holiday season why don’t we hold out a hand 
to the people in retirement? The old folks 
who are sitting out their days in every village, 
town and city in this land. We give to charity, 
the people of Europe get our food and money, 
animals are cared for by societies. But what 
about the woman or man alone in your neigh 
borhood ? 

Our late President Roosevelt called — the 
farmer the forgotten man. I think the person 
alone is the forgotten one. Have you ever 
been alone? Days, weeks, months, years pass 
and you think perhaps your money won't last 
as long as you do. 

Even the housing project here in Mechanic 
ville where one with a limited income could 
live has shut its doors to people alone. There 
has to be two of you, relatives at that, is the 
curt reply... 

Rufus E. Hodges, 
Mechanicville, New York 
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JACOB L. CRANE 





has resigned as an assistant to the administra 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to resume private practice in Washington, 
D. C. as a consulting engineer specializing in 
housing and city planning. He has been in 
charge of the international housing staff of 
HHFA. Mr. Crane, whose resignation be 
comes effective March 26, has been in the 
housing field for more than 40 years and has 
been with the federal government in housing 
continuously since 1938. As a final assign 
ment for HHFA, Mr. Crane was a delegate to 
the Tenth Inter-American Conference of the 
Orgamization of American States at Caracas 
Venezucla in March. While he was gone and 
unul a successor is appointed, Douglas Stone 
is in charge of the international housing staff. 


RICHARD L. STEINER, 

who has been executive director of the Balti 
more Redevelopment Commission since Janu 
ary 1946, has resigned to become deputy di 
rector of the division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Mr. Steiner, who will 
begin his new duties about April 1, takes over 
the position left vacant when Charles Farris 
resigned in December to become director of 
the Land Clearance for Redevelopment Au 
thority of St. Louis. Mr. Steiner is believed to 
have had the longest service in redevelopment 
of any local redevelopment official in the coun 
try. He was the first chairman of NAHRO's 
Redevelopment Committee, forerunner of the 
Redevelopment Section, and has been a mem 
ber of the Board of Governors 


SIMON E. SOBELOFF, 

former general counsel for the Housing Au 

thority of Baltimore City, in February was 

sworn in as solicitor general of the United 

States. Mr. Sobeloff was chief judge of the 

court of appeals of Maryland (the state’s high 
(Continued column two, page 78) 





WANTED 
Used refrigerators and ranges — 
gas, electric, or coal. 
AJAX FURNITURE OUTLET, INC. 


1000 Rockaway Avenue 
Brooklyn 12, New York 

















LIKE AN 


EXPLOSION 


GALLONS OF WATER YEARLY! 


Cost of wasted water @ $1.90 per M. cu. 
feet is $24.14.° If the leak is in a hot 
water faucet then fuel cost for heating 
this wasted water will be: $88.91 if coal 
(9,879 Ibs.) t; $91.08 if oil (792 gals.) tT 

$84.41 if gas (84,411 cu. ft.) ft. These 
figures authenticated by Hackensack Wat- 
er Co.* and American Gas Associationt. 





you can stop this needless 
waste now with Pat’d 


‘SEXAUER’ 


“EASY-TITE” 


Faucet Washers“ 


THE ONLY WASHERS BUILT LIKE A TIRE 
WITH FIBERGLAS RE-ENFORCEMENT. 


Fiberglas, with a melting point of 
1200°F., is unaffected by destructive heat 
of modern superheat water systems; has 
a tensile strength of 460 Ibs. per sq. in.; 
non-absorbent; resists all chemicals. 














“SEXAUER’ “EASY-TITES” OUTWEAR 
ORDINARY WASHERS 6 to 1! 


... Now available with a greatly im- 
proved special du Pont COMPOUND 
which adds substantially to longer, 
trouble-free washer service. This COM- 
POUND keeps washer from going to 
pieces under extreme hot water, with- 
stands water impurities and has superior 
tensile strength. That's why ‘Sexauer’ 
“Easy-Tites” won't spread, split or 
“‘mush-out."”” Also why ‘Sexauer’ “‘Easy- 
Tites” outlast all other washers by 6 to 
1, thus saving labor on 5 REPEAT 
REPAIRS, plus water and fuel while 
prolonging life of expensive fixtures. 


FREE CATALOG! 


For water savings, lower 
maintenance costs, lower 
fuel costs, write today 
for new Edition H. 
“Sexauer’ “Easy-Tite” 
washers just one item in 
over 3,000 TRIPLE 
WEAR plumbing repair 
parts and precision tools. 
It's today’s accepted buying guide for 
discriminating purchasing and main- 
tenance personnel among thousands of 
top PLANTS, INSTITUTIONS and 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES that rely 


on ‘Sexauer’ repair materials. 
“SEXAWER’ MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


There’s a ‘SEXAUER’ TECHNICIAN 
within quick call from coast-to-coast, who 
offers a special SURVEY SERVICE that 
sets up schedule of exact replacement 
parts for your plumbing fixtures regard- 
less of make or age. No obligation! 


A pesteard will bring him and your NEW catalog promptly 
J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC. Dept.4-34 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51 
23 advertised an THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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THREE NAHRO BOARD MEMBERS TAKE NEW JOBS 


we 









Klein 


Three members of NAHRO’s Board 
of Governors—two of them past presi 
dents of the Association—have resigned 
or soon will resign their posts as heads 
of local housing authorities to enter a 
private business or profession. 

Clarence C. Klein, administrator ot 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh, will leave his post in July 
to become president of Adrian College 
in Adrian, Michigan; L. Walter Hens- 
lee, executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Galveston, has 
accepted the position of general man- 
ager of the Pelican Island Development 
Corporation in Galveston; and B. Fin- 
ley Vinson, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Little 
Rock, has resigned his job and is now 
assistant to the president of the First 


National Bank in Little Rock. 
Mr. Klein 


Mr. Klein, who was 1951-1952 
NAHRO president, will leave the Pitts- 
burgh authority to return to his orig- 
inal professional field—education. Be- 
fore he entered public administration 
work, Mr. Klein had taught for 17 
years on both high school and college 
levels. Adrian College is a liberal arts 
school afhliated with the Methodist 
Church, in which Mr. Klein has been a 
long-time worker. 

Alfred L. Tronzo, who has been dep- 
uty administrator of the authority, will 
step up to the administrator’s job when 
Mr. Klein leaves in July for a European 
trip, accompanied by Mrs. Klein. In 
September, he will begin his Adrian 
job. 

Mr. Henslee 

Mr. Henslee, NAHRO’s 1950-1951 
president, is to be general manager of 
a $100,000 corporation set up to de- 
velop a 4000-acre island across the ship 
channel from Galveston. He has been 
acting as coordinator of the project for 
the past year (see February Journat, 
page 46). 

Shortly before the announcement of 
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Vinson 





Hensle 
Mr. Henslee’s new post, he was given 
a special award by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Galveston for his work 
in initiating and bringing about the 
development of Pelican Island. He di- 
rected the preliminary activities for the 
project and has been the “negotiator” 
for the city and eastern financiers dur- 
ing its final stages. He will not give 
up his position as executive director of 
the Galveston housing authority until 
the Pelican Island project is in full 
swing. 
Mr. Vinson 
Mr. Vinson, a member of NAHRO 
since 1940 and elected to a three-year 
term on the Board of Governors in 
1953, had been executive director of 
the Little Rock authority since 1950. 
Before that time he had been director 
of the Fort Worth field office of the 
Public Housing Administration. Al! 
though no longer engaged in day-to-day 
housing activities, Mr. Vinson will 
serve as a consultant to the authority. 
Knox Banner, another long-time 
member of NAHRO, who has been 
assistant to the director of the PHA 
Fort Worth field office, has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the Little 
Rock authority. 


PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 77) 
est court) 
general, 


before being appointed | solicitor 
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T. E. BASKIN, 

executive director of the Marietta Housing Au 
thority and former president of the Georgia 
Association of Housing Authorities, has re- 
signed his position as head of the authority to 
become secretary-treasurer of the Marietta Fed 
eral Savings and Loan Association. He was 
state chairman of NAHRO’s Membership 
Committee at the time of his resignation, 
which became effective March 15. Harry Wil 
liams, a former commissioner of the author 
ity, succeeds him as executive director. 


JAMES E. LASH, 
director of the Redevelopment Agency of the 
City and County of San Francisco, was dis 








FORGET 
WASHER REPLACEMENT 


for the life of the faucet 





Save $1.00 or more per faucet per 
year. Install the new BELCO ball 
bearing faucet washer. Now used 
in many housing projects. Easily 
installed by your own plumber or 
maintenance mechanic. Used as 
original faucet equipment by lead- 
ing faucet manufacturers. 


Wire for sample 
MILLER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belco Div. 


5919 Tireman Ave. 
DETROIT 4 MICHIGAN 











missed by commissioners of the agency 19 
early March after one member 


withholding 


accused him of 
information from them. Th 
firing brought out angry protests from local 
realtors, the county board of supervisors, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the San Fran 
cisco Planning and Housing Association, and 
other civic and business interests, who sup- 


ported Mr. Lash. 


MRS. ELIZABETH VIRRICK, 
who is chairman of the advisory committee to 
the department of slum clearance of Miami 
and is also chairman of the Coconut Grove 
Citizens’ Committee for Slum Clearance anc 
the Miami Slum Clearance Committee, has 
been named as one of two holders of the 
Hoover research fellowship in municipal gov 
ernment at the University of Florida. With 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, author of The 
Everglades—River of Grass and other books, 
Mrs. Virrick has undertaken research in slum 
clearance, rehabilitation, and conservation proj 
ects in cities east of the Mississippi River. She 
and Mrs. Douglas have done research in 

number of cities and expect to make other 
trips this spring. They plan a book on what 
fields, 


efforts, based on the re 


is being done in_ those especiall 
through communit 


search. 


FRANK HUFFAKER, 

chairman of the Chattanooga Housing Author 
ity and director of vocational education in the 
Chattanooga schools, died of a heart attack at 
his home on March 3. He had been a member 
of the authority board since 1947 and had 
been active in school, church, and civic affairs 
in the city for a number of years. 
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Builder Rates Rusco Prime Windows 
“A TRULY GREAT PRODUCT” 
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Hobart, Indiana builder, 
Henry J. Kranz Now Uses Rusco 
Prime Windows Exclusively 











The Rusco Prime Window with insulating 
sash is the ONLY primary window that 
provides Magicpanel® year ‘round, rain- 
proof, draft-free ventilation. 


























Sliding glass panels are removable 
from inside for easy, safe cleaning! 


RUS 
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Hot-Dipped PRIME 
Galvanized Steel WI N DOW § 











Here’s Why You Can 
Build Better With RUSCO: 


@ Complete, pre-assembled, ready-to-install units, 


Glazed, finished-painted, screened, fitted with 
hardware. 


@ Make big savings in labor. Can be completely 


installed on many types of construction in as little 
as 5 minutes! 


@ Available with insulating sash that eliminates need 


for storm windows—is ideal for air conditioning. 


@ Wind-tight, dust-tight, easy operating. No sash 


cords, weights or balances. 


@ Built-in felt weatherstripping. Fiberglas screen can 


not rust, rot, corrode or stain—never needs painting. 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY 
Department 7-JH34, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


r 
| Gentlemen: 
| Please send me illustrated catalog and complete 
| specifications on RUSCO PRIME WINDOWS. 

| Nome 

| Address 

' 


City Zone State 
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Congress considers housing 


in hearings on 1954 act; six issues are major focus of debate 


The Housing Act of 1954 started its 
way through the long and complicated 
legislative process on March 2 when 
the Hquse Committee on Banking and 
Currency opened hearings on the bill. 
On March 9, the matching Senate com- 
mittee got under way with its hear- 
ings . . . and in both committees the 
issues were shaping up as follows as 
the JouRNAL went to press: 

I—Public housing: H. R. 7839 and 
S. 2938 were drawn up without any 
provision for a 1954-55 public housing 
program (see February JourNat, page 
43) but the question was constantly up 
for debate in both committees. 

2—Housing need: should 1954 be 
1 million unit housing year ... or a 
2 million year . . . or a 750,000 year? 

3—The $7000 house: is it possible 
to build a house of safe and durable 
standards under the new section 221 
program that sets up a $7000 maxi 
mum for 40-year, 100 per cent. loans? 
4—Rehabilitation: is the new con 
cept of urban renewal placing too 
much hope on what a program of re 
habilitation can accomplish? 
5—Continuation of Title 1: even 
though Congress may approve the new 
urban renewal program, will it still be 
in order to proceed under the present 
Title I formula of the 1949 act? 
6—Secondary mortgage mechanism: 
should the federal government sponsor 
a continuing Federal National Mort 
gage Association or should private in- 
vestors be encouraged to develop a 
secondary mortgage institution? 


Familiar Faces 

Although some of the issues listed 
above are new to Congress, there is an 
old familiar look about most of the pro 
and con arguments, the cast of char- 
acters, and the sequence of events. 
Eight of the 15 senators and 14 of the 
30 congressmen on the Senate and 
House committees had served on the 
committees that held hearings on the 
Housing Act of 1949. (A_ fifteenth 
member of the 1949 House committee 
—then Congressman Albert M. Cole of 
Kansas—had changed places, however, 
and instead of “hearing” and question- 
ing, he was the first to testify—as 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
administrator.) Many of those testify 
ing for public interest and industry 
groups were the same people who had 
appeared in support of or against the 
1949 act, as well as many of the hous- 


ing bills that have been before the com 
mittee in the intervening years. 

As in the past, spokesmen for the 
administration had first crack at telling 
the congressmen and senators what 
was in the bills. They were followed 
by public interest groups, such as labor 
and veterans organizations, including 
NAHRO, with industry spokesmen 
last to testify. Their discussion of the 
major issues can be briefed as follows. 

Public Housing 

For a subject that was not originally 
included in the bills, public housing 
took up an unusual amount of time in 
both committees. In the Senate com 
mittee, before hearings were more than 
a few hours old, Senator Burnet R. 
Maybank (D), South Carolina, rank- 
ing minority party member of the com 
mittee, saw to it that provision was 
made in the bill for continuation ot 
the public housing program, which he 
did via an amendment that he intro- 
duced. The provision he inserted in 
the bill is an amendment to the 1949 
housing act that would make its pro 
visions for 135,000 units a year con 
trolling over any other inconsistent 
legislation (namely, appropriations acts ) 
that limits the number of public hous 
ing units to be built. 

In introducing his amendment, Mr. 
Maybank said: “One appalling fact has 
come to light with the introduction of 
the administration’s legislative recom 
mendations. . . There is not one word 
to be found on public housing in the 
107. pages of the comprehensive 
bill. . .” 

He pointed out that each year the 
135,000 unit provision for the program 
has been whittled down through ind 
pendent offices appropriations bills anc 
charged that it was not for an appro 
priations committee to legislate on 
housing. 

“T intend to see that [provision fo~ 
the program] shall be made properly 
by the standing committee that has the 
express jurisdiction in this field. 

It is the duty of the Banking and Cur 
rency Committee to retain unto itself 
the whole jurisdiction over housing 


and not allow it to be spread to other 
committees. . . 

“If there is to be no public housing 
under this administration, then let the 
attack be made directly. It is impor 
tant enough to be considered by the 
Congress in its own right. . .” 

In the House, the subject of public 
housing came up in prepared state 
ments and as a result of questioning 
on the issue by committee members. 
Purpose of the questioning was to get 
the public housing issue out in the 
open, since at that time it was being 
considered only in the independent of 
fices appropriations bill by the House 
Appropriations Committee, which does 
not hold public hearings (see box 
below for later word on the commit 
tee’s action). In order to get public 
housing back on the continuing basis 
originally intended, the _ restrictive 
amendments to both of the last two 
independent offices appropriations acts 
(see August-September JourNAL, page 
262 and July 1952 Journat, page 236) 
will have to be stricken. 

NAHRO President Oliver C. Wins 
ton, who testified at the House hear 
ings on March 8 and before the Senate 
committee on March 19, made a strong 
plea for public housing and removal 
of the limitations in his opening state 
ment. He pointed out that on the basis 
of evidence provided by the President's 
advisory committee there is clearly a 
need for housing 5 million families of 
low income as a result of future rede 
velopment and rehabilitation programs 
and said it was optimistic to assume 
that half of these families can be lo- 
cated in existing and_ rehabilitated 
units. “We conclude it is essential that 
Congress authorize the immediate re- 
sumption of the public housing pro 
gram enacted in the Housing Act of 
1949. We urge that the existing  re- 
strictions adopted as a result of appro 


priations actions be eliminated  en- 
tirely,” he said. 
On the proposed public housing 


amendments to the 1949 act, Mr. 
Winston said the Association endorses 
the provision for mandatory payments 





units for the next year. 





20,000 PUBLIC HOUSING UNITS FOR FISCAL ‘55... 


While the hearings reported above were in session on the Housing 
Act of 1954, the House Appropriations Committee on March 17 took 
action on the much debated public housing question—recommending 
20,000 units for the period July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955 . . 
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in lieu of taxes of 10 per cent of shelter 
rent but said the present wording otf 
the bill makes it appear that a local 
community would be required to make 
a contribution substantially in excess 
of 20 per cent of the federal annua! 
contribution. He urged that the bill 
be changed to make it clear that local 
contributions should be only 20 per 
cent of the federal subsidy. He ques 
tioned the provision that calls for re 
payment of federal and local contribu 
tions after the projects are paid for: 
“We think it is unlikely that at the 
end of 40 years a public housing proj 
ect will be able to continue serving 
tenants of low income and at the same 
time have an income sufficient to do 
little more than pay operations costs,” 
he said. 

The National Housing Conference 
through its spokesman, President Ira 
S. Robbins, told the House committee: 
“We were dumbfounded when no pro 
vision was made for low-rent public 
housing in the present bill. This is the 
committee that considers the substance 
of legislation. It provides the forum 
where people may meet with their 
elected representatives and present 
their views . . . the committee on ap 
propriations does not provide such a 
forum. .. We cannot urge too strongly 
that when this measure is reported the 
Congress will receive the judgment of 
this committee as to the size of a low 
rent public housing program. . .” 

Housing Need 

Although the administration wrote 
its housing bill with an aim of | mil 
lion new units a year, witnesses held 
different opinions on whether the goa! 
was too high or too low. 

The American Federation of Labo: 
said it was difficult to accept the targe 
of 1 million nonfarm units for 1954 
and even more difficult to square i 
with a picture of a steadily increasin: 
population and a large accumulation of 
substandard and deteriorating houses 
“The need is for 2 million units. Yet, 
in our judgment, the legislation your 
committee is now considering will pro 
duce at most 1 million units,” Boris 
Shishkin, secretary of the housing com 
mittee of the AFL, said at the hear 
ings. A CIO spokesman declared tha’ 
America needs a larger housing pro 
gram than the industry and the go: 
ernment have been able to develop i 
the postwar period. And NHC said: 
“We must build from 2 million to 2.4 
million new homes per year. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders testified in support of an aver- 
age 2 million “new or new-conditioned 
homes each year” over the next ten 
years. 

On the other hand, the America> 
Bankers Association told the commit 
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tee that the program contemplated in 
the bill could “result in a program . . . 
beyond that necessary to satisty a real 


need for homes or of the available 


credit,” while the United States Cham 
ber of Commerce approved the bill. 
The $7000 House 

Many of the witnesses at the hear 
ings protested the $7000 ceiling on 
houses to be built under the section 
221 program (which would provide 
100 per cent FHA insurance on 40 
year mortgages for new and rehabili 
tated houses for families of low income 
displaced by public improvements). 

Mr. Winston made it clear that 
NAHRO considers the cost limit too 
low and “unrealistic.” “We should 
like to point out,” he said, “the incon 
gruity of requiring stricter and more 
effective building and housing codes in 
the urban renewal program and at the 
same time encouraging, under section 
221, the construction of housing at a 
cost that precludes it from adhering to 
building codes in most sections of the 
country. We think, therefore, that the 
$7000 maximum is unrealistic. We 
recommend a maximum of $8600 and. 
in high cost areas, a maximum ol 
$10,000, since it is in our larger cities 
that the rehousing situation is most 
acute.” 

Mr. Cole took no exception to the 
$7000 price ceiling for the 221 pro 
gram and said he thought we ought to 
try the approach provided by section 
221 “because it is my belief and my 
hope that, in time, it could result in a 
substantial and vital source for the pro 
vision of adequate housing for families 
of lower income and could progres 
sively reduce the pressure for public 
housing. . .” 

The National Association of Home 
Builders spokesman asked for a $7600 
limit “with a possible $8600 in high 
cost areas.” The U. S. Chamber o! 
«Commerce also objected to the 221 pro 
gram, as did the American Bankers 
Association . . . but on somewhat dif 
ferent grounds. The chamber of com 
merce spokesman disapproved of the 
“no down payment” feature of the pro 
gram and the bankers group thought 
that a 40-year mortgage was too lony. 

Rehabilitation 

Although many of those who testi 
fied endorsed the rehabilitation pro 
gram and section 220 aids (see Feb 
ruary JouRNAL, page 44), in principle, 
they also sounded notes of caution. 
President Winston warned against an 
overemphasis on what may be accom 
plished with rehabilitation and pointed 
out that there was ample evidence that 
in many areas rehabilitation and con 
servation programs may not achieve 
the success expected by the sponsors in 
terms of “quality of work, its durabi! 


ity as a community improvement, or 
its economic and social soundness.” 
Title I 

Mr. Winston told the committees 
that NAHRO endorses the urban re 
newal program as it is contemplated in 
the bill but said that the Association 
wants to be sure that under the new 
proposal a city would not be precluded 
from receiving aid under the present 
Title | formula merely because at the 
time it applies for such assistance it is 
not in a position to undertake combined 
redevelopment - rehabilitation-conserva 
tion treatment of a much larger area. 

Mr. Cole made it clear in his testi 
mony before both the House and 
Senate committees that the new broad 
program of redevelopment, rehabilita 
tion, and conservation should not re 
quire that a project must hereafter 
include both clearance and redevelop 
ment and rehabilitation and conserva 
tion. He said the authorization for the 
program simply means that projects 
may involve either clearance and rede 
velopment or conservation and rehabili 
tation or a combination of both, accord 
ing to the locality’s needs. “However,” 
he pointed out, “before any locality can 
obtain federal assistance for any type of 
urban renewal project, it must have a 
workable program for dealing with the 
whole problem of urban slums and 
blight, including the rehabilitation of 
dwellings worth saving.” 

Mr. Winston pointed out that the 
Association was concerned over the 
availability of relocation housing under 
the program: “The suggestion that en 
forcement campaigns must be in effect 
before relocation housing will be au 
thorized completely contradicts the 
needs of the situation.” 

He asked for increases of 200 million 
dollars in grants and 400 million 
dollars in loan funds “to take care of 
the increased demands that are bound 
to result” from the expansion of the 
redevelopment program into an urban 
renewal program. 

Secondary Mortgage Mechanism 

There were also different views ex 
pressed on the question of how or 
whether the secondary mortgage mar 
ket, now under the Federal Nationa! 
Mortgage Association, should go over 
to private enterprise. While the ad 
ministration favors a gradual turnover 
of FNMA’s functions, as outlined in 
the bill, the Life Insurance Association 
of America said it favors an immediate 
turnover of the functions to a private 
market. The United States Savings and 
Loan League and the National Savings 
and Loan League also favor a privately 
run secondary market facility but the 
chamber of commerce asked that pro 
visions of the bill that would put 
FNMA in private hands be eliminated. 
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GIGANTIC REDEVELOPMENT PLAN 
PROPOSED FOR WASHINGTON, D.C. 

A bold, “monumental” plan for re- 
developing the entire southwest area of 
Washington, D. C., which has been 
described by its promoter, William 
Zeckendorf of New York, as “the most 
ambitious redevelopment program ever 
attempted” is getting enthusiastic sup- 
port from business and public officials 
of the city. Their enthusiasm is tem- 
pered, however, by the consideration 
of where the estimated 500 million dol- 
lars needed to carry it out will come 
from. 

Mr. Zeckendorf, president of Webb 
& Knapp, a New York development 
firm, has preliminary plans drawn up 
for the gigantic undertaking, which 
would include a national opera house 
as well as national convention and 
symphonic halls, estimated to cost 50 
million dollars. Congress would be 
asked to pay for that part of the re- 
building, although some Washington- 
ians are urging a plan whereby people 
throughout the country would contrib 
ute toward the cost of the buildings. 

The nationally sponsored buildings 
would form the nucleus of a cultural 
center—a pedestrian “L’Enfant Plaza,” 
which would be surrounded by thea- 
ters, sidewalk cafes, specialty shops, 
dance halls, and skating rinks close to 
one side of a “South Mall.” The re- 
mainder of the 330 acres would be 
rebuilt with apartments, waterfront 
shopping area, community buildings, 
shopping centers, underground park- 
ing, a hotel, churches, schools, and con- 
cessions. 

Mr. Zeckendorf has stressed that so 
far the proposal is only a “schematic 
plan” and that financing has not yet 
been worked out. However, he says he 
would like to enter into an agreement 
with the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency by the end of 
March under which the land agency 
would agree not to approve another 
plan for redeveloping the area for from 
six to nine months. Webb & Knapp 
would then draw up detailed plans and 
do economic and engineering studies, 
at its own expense. If his proposal is 
accepted, Mr. Zeckendorf said, he 
would like to handle development of 
the cultural center, the new mall, part 
of the waterfront area, and part of the 
residential rebuilding. 


The broad redevelopment proposal 
would take in all of the southwest area 
slated for redevelopment except Area B, 
work on which has already started (see 
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May 1953 JournaL, page 159). Major 
hitch in the site for the Zeckendort 
proposal is that it includes Area C, 
which is already in planning. How 
ever, the possibility exists that boun- 
daries of Area C can be changed to 
include the entire area needed for the 
Zeckendort proposal. 

Financing for land acquisition and 
resale to Mr. Zeckendorf’s company 
and others would be worked out under 
Title I of the 1949 housing act. Con 
gress, however, is believed by many to 
be the pivotal point of the project, since 
the 50 million dollars for the national 
buildings presumably would have to 
come from that source. Several bills 
have already been introduced in Con- 
gress to get the funds for them. With- 
out the money, Mr. Zeckendorf said 
the plan probably would have to be 
modified and it would lose a great deal 
of its “character.” 

Meanwhile, the redevelopment land 
agency is involved in three court suits 
arising out of its Area B project. One 
is a condemnation suit brought by the 
agency to acquire one block of proper- 
ties. Another is a suit brought by prop- 
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erty owners in the area, who declare 
that the land agency is acting uncon- 
stitutionally in declaring their property 
blighted and attempting to take it for 
the project. Although the case started 
out as two suits, a district court judge 
ruled in mid-February that they would 
be tried as one. The third case arises 
out of a previous test of the agency’s 
powers of eminent domain (see Decem- 
ber 1953 JournaL, page 403) that has 
now gone to the United States Supreme 
Court, which has agreed to rule in the 


case. 


RESIGNING WORCESTER CHAIRMAN 
URGES REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Raymond P. Harold, former chair- 
man of the Worcester Housing Author- 
ity, not content to rest on the laurels 
he won through the vision and hard 
work that went into eight years of serv- 
ice to the authority, made his resigna 
tion the 
thoughtful set of proposals for a future 


occasion for a long and 
coordinated program of housing and 
redevelopment in the city. Mr. Harold 
resigned his post effective February | 
(see February JournaL, pages 41 and 
62) and it was in his letter of resigna- 
tion that he made his proposals and 
urged the city council to approve the 
city’s first Title I redevelopment project. 

Under his leadership, the city’s rede- 
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velopment and housing program was 
planned to follow a long-term, inte- 
grated pattern. At the time of his resig- 
nation, the first part of the pattern— 
the public low-rent housing and _vet- 
erans housing programs — was com- 
pleted. His letter stressed the need for 
the city to carry out the second phase 
of the program—redevelopment of a 
downtown slum area that was planned 
in coordination with the public housing 
program and completion of the private 
enterprise part of the city’s Great Brook 
Valley development, site of two perma- 
nent public housing projects Moreover, 
Mr. Harold in his letter urged that the 
city take advantage of a new state pro- 
gram for housing the aged by building 
on the site of a now demolished tem- 
porary housing project. 

The Great Brook Valley area, a 745 
acre site near the edge of the city, was 
planned as a combination of about 1000 
units of publicly aided housing and 
some 2600 units of privately financed 
housing. Plans were tied to the clear- 
ance of the so-called Salem Square slum 
area in the business district of Worces- 
ter so that some of the 200 or more 
families to be displaced could be re- 
housed in Great Brook Valley. The 
plan for redeveloping the Salem area, 
which includes a new public library, 
fire station, city hall annex, and park- 
ing spaces, is now before the city coun- 
cil for final approval. 

Expressing his conviction that Wor- 
cester “now stands at a crossroads with 
regard to its action on this great rede- 
velopment of its business center,” Mr. 
Harold said he was confident that the 
council would approve the plan. On 
that basis, he said, he was planning 
extensive improvements of his own 
business, the Worcester Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. He pointed out 
that approval of the project could save 
the city from the out-migration of busi- 
ness that is threatening the future of 
many cities and that there probably will 
never be as good an opportunity to 
start the city on a course of “progressive, 
confidence-inspiring development.” 

Under his proposal to build housing 
for the aged, Mr. Harold suggested that 
revenues from a temporary housing 
project that was destroyed by a tornado 
last summer (see August-September 
JourNaL, page 264), together with in- 
surance money due because the project 
was destroyed, be used to build apart- 
ments on the project site. 

Looking backward to the authority’s 
accomplishments, as well as to the fu- 
ture, Mr. Harold pointed with pride 
to the fact that more than 3000 chil- 
dren have had good homes in public 
housing: “We can all feel a deep satis- 
faction in the improvement of Worces- 
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ter’s housing. The greater part, by tar, 
has come through private home build- 
ing. We should always remember that 
fact.” But through publicly aided hous 
ing, he said, more than 3000 
children have had the benefit of 
clean, respectable homes and neighbor- 
hoods. 
citizens. . The clean record of good 
citizenship that the children have es 
tablished sets an enviable standard for 
any neighborhood in our city. . .” 


These children are future 


NEW YORK CITY EMBROILED IN 
ARGUMENT OVER RELOCATION 

New York city officials and civic 
leaders, as ‘well as the state housing 
commissioner, are embroiled in a hassle 
over Title I redevelopment projects, 
state aided public housing, and other 
public improvements in the city because 
of relocation problems. 

Take-off point of the argument was 
a full-scale study of the problems of 
relocating families displaced by public 
improvements made by the city plan- 
ning commission staff in 1953 but 
which was not released until January 
1954—and then only after the Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council of New 
York and the State Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, as well as 
other New York groups, charged that 
a majority of the planning commission 
was suppressing the facts on relocation 
but that they had been available as a 
result of the study for “many months.” 
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When the report was released, three of 
the seven members of the planning 
commission disagreed with the conclu 
sions and recommendations and filed a 
minority report on the study. 

Crux of the argument between the 
majority and the minority of the plan 
ning commission was that the majority 
took a rosier view of the future of relo 
cation than the minority did and had 
altered the study accordingly. The mi 
nority charged that although the staff 
prepared report said: “The annual relo 
cation volume anticipated is more than 
double the annual average of the last 
seven years,” the majority changed the 
wording to read: “The outlook for th: 
next four years seems, to those respon 
sible for the relocation of tenants in 
the City of New York, to be brighter 
than in the past.” 

The minority, on the other hand, 
recommended a central relocation bu 
reau and uniform standards for the re 
housing of displaced persons, which 
recommendations, it said, were deleted 
from the report approved by the ma 
jority. 

The study revealed that of 170,000 
persons displaced by slum clearance be 
tween January 1, 1946 and March 31, 
1953, about 29 per cent were rehoused 
in public housing but that the where 
abouts of 71 per cent of the people 
were unknown to city officials. It also 
showed that in the next three years the 
city expects to dislocate 56,120 more 
persons, an average of about 18,700 a 
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Lakeview Terrace in Cleveland (shown above), one of the country's first low- 
rent projects, was recently selected by the Cleveland chapter of The American 
Institute of Architects as one of the noteworthy pieces of architecture in the city. 
A picture of the development is included in a handsomely gotten up pamphtiet that 
gives visitors to the city "A guide to noteworthy architecture in the Cleveland 
area." The Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority's 620 unit project was de- 
signed by Architects Joseph L. Weinberg, William H. Conrad, and Wallace G. 
Teare. The pamphiet says about the project: “Intelligent planning on a redeveloped 
hill slum site created apartments and row houses with sun and view, recreation 
areas, garages and a community hall. An honest and imaginative use of simple 
building materials distinguishes the buildings." The AIA chapter picked only 11 
buildings or developments in the city for inclusion in their guide. 
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year compared to 14,000 a year for the 
last three years. An estimated 35 per 
cent of the people to be relocated will 
be nonwhites and Puerto Ricans. 

Shortly after the report was approved 
and made public, the Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council, joining with the 
Citizens Union and the committee on 
discrimination in housing, asked the 
mayor to call a moratorium on the con- 
sideration of new slum clearance pro 
posals until public hearings could be 
held on the report to thresh out the 
majority and minority views. The let 
ter to the mayor pointed out that “Ne 
groes and Puerto Ricans are living 
under appalling conditions and that 
discrimination and segregation in pri 
vate housing are everyday practices. 
Those minority group families who 
may not be eligible for public housing 
are in particularly desperate straits.” 
Within three days after the request was 
made two more Title I projects were 
approved by the board of estimate. The 
board did, however, shortly afterward, 
send the controversial report to Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, city administrator, 
for further study. The mayor said the 
board of estimate was not satisfied with 
either the majority or minority reports. 

Following close on the heels of the 
request for a moratorium came a state 
ment from Herman T. Stichman, state 
housing commissioner, who said that 
“new patterns of segregation may be 
created in New York City because of 
undercover opposition to relocation of 
certain minority groups in public hous 
ing projects, even in certain slum 
areas.” He charged that the city was 
disapproving or quietly shelving pro- 
posals for state aided public housing 
projects because they would bring m: 
nority groups into project areas, al- 
though he said other ostensible reasons 
are being given. 


REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT GETS 
OKAY FROM BALTIMORE, STATE 
Final approvals, as far as Baltimore 
and the state of Maryland are con- 
cerned, have been given on a long de- 
bated Title I slum clearance project 
that will result in rebuilding a 25 acre 
site through a combinaton of new state 
office buildings and privately financed 
apartments, parking areas, playgrounds, 
.retail stores, and commercial buildings. 
The state buildings on 15 of the 25 
acres is the key portion of the rede- 
velopment plan and required more 
than a year of negotiations over sites 
and financing, with both the city and 
the state having to give in on some 
points to reach agreement, before the 
matter was settled in late February 
when Baltimore’s city council agreed to 
a condemnation ordinance and the state 
legislature appropriated the necessary 
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funds. Although Housing and Home 
Finance Agency formal approval of the 
project has not yet been given, the Balti 
more Redevelopment Commission has 
conferred with the agency and approval 
is virtually assured. 

A near downtown slum site was 
agreed upon for the project after several 
outlying vacant sites were considered by 
the state but rejected. The state has 
agreed to pay 1.2 million dollars for the 
15 acres of land it wants after it is 
cleared and in addition give the city | 
million dollars to meet the major part 
of the city’s one-third share of write 
down on the portion of the project area 
to be rebuilt by the state. The city, how 
ever, will be responsible for the balance 
of the one-third share, which will 
amount to approximately $170,000. 
The city expects it can meet its share 
by noncash grants-in-aid through trans 
fer without cost of city owned land to 
the project and through street paving 
within the project area. 

The state will advance its money to 
the city for operating capital and the 
city has agreed to turn over the first 
portion of the cleared site approxi- 
mately six months from the time a con 
tract is signed with the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment of 


HHFA. 


Gross cost of the portion of the site 
to be developed by the state is estimated 
at $4,710,717, with the net cost esti- 
mated at $3,510,717—after payment of 
1.2 million for the land. A capital grant 
available through Title I of the 1949 
housing act will make up the federal 
government’ two-thirds share, esti- 
mated at $2,340,478. 





The remaining 10 acres of the project 
are expected to have a gross cost of about 
$3,364,365, with a resale value of some 
thing over $800,000. The write-down 
on the land of more than 2.5 million 
dollars will be shared two thirds by the 
federal government with a grant in 
excess of 1.9 million dollars and one 
third by the city, with something over 
$900,000. No developer has yet been 
decided upon for the portion of the 
project to be redeveloped privately. 


OXNARD OVER ITS QUOTA IN 
GETTING RID OF BAD HOUSING 

More than 200 shacks in Oxnard’s 
“China Alley,” similar to the one pic 
tured below, have been demolished as 
part of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Oxnard’s equivalent elimina 
tion program. In addition, 63 similar 
buildings have been rehabilitated and 
continue to serve a housing purpose, 
with another group converted to non 
housing uses. 

With a total of 280 units eliminated 
or rehabilitated, the housing authority 
by mid-January was already 20 over its 
quota of getting rid of one bad dwell 
ing for every good one it built in its 
260 unit Colonia Village, a low-rent 
development. But the authority says 
it has no intention of stopping. There 
are more than 400 buildings that will 
be condemned and demolished before 


the elimination process is over . . . but 


not until suitable housing is found for 
the occupants. Not a single condemna 
tion case has yet gone into court action, 
the city building department, which is 
responsible for the demolition, says. 
“China Alley” is remembered by old 
(Continued column one, page 102) 
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TRIPLE-DUTY CONCRETE CAVITY 
WALL BLOCK PRODUCED IN ISRAEL 





A concrete cavity wall construction 
block that provides waterproofing, in- 
sulation, and an exterior surface finish 
without any postconstruction treatment 
has been developed by an engineering 
and contracting firm in Israel as one 
solution to high construction costs for 


one- and two-story buildings. The 
blocks, called Diskoblocks (shown 
above), consist of two 2'4-inch thick 
walls and two horizontal bonds joining 
them, all cast together as a single unit. 
An artificial stone facing for the ex- 
terior side is molded into the side of the 
block when it is cast. 

The waterproofing qualities of the 
block result from the 45 degree upward 
slant, from outside to inside, of the 
horizontal bond pieces between the 
walls. This arrangement utilizes grav- 
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ity to reduce the passage of motsture 
from the outer wall to the inner wall. 
The 44-inch distance between the two 
walls provides the insulation, an im 
portant factor in Israel, where high 
temperatures are common. , 

Diskoblocks are also available with 
1'5-inch thick walls for use with re 
inforced concrete or steel frames on 
buildings over two stories. 


MASS PRODUCTION OF PLUMBING 
REDUCES CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Houses without plumbing are, it is 
to be hoped, a thing of the past 
but sidewalk superintendents watching 
construction of two public 
projects recently were treated to the 
spectacle of plumbing without houses. 


housing 


The piping was mass produced and 
mass installed on the house sites before 
the houses were built; then, when the 
houses were up, the piping was ad 
justed to fit the structures. The secret 
to the operation is the lead plumbing 
pipes and fixtures used in the work. 
The adaptability of lead fixtures to 
bending and reshaping after the house 
is built in order to accommodate the 
the structure built around it and to 
compensate for minor dimensional dis 
crepancies makes the “plumbing first, 
house later” system possible and also 
permits the resultant economies of mass 
production and mass installation. 
Shown below, left, are the houseless 
lead plumbing systems waiting for con 
struction of units of the Sam Levy 


_ low-rent housing project of the Nash 


ville Housing Authority. At the Sangre 
de Christo housing project of the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Pueblo, 
Colorado a similar production of pre 
formed lead plumbing systems is shown 
below, right, ready for installation. 








SPLIT-LEVEL APARTMENT DESIGN 
PROMISES CONSTRUCTION SAVINGS 





A new concept of split-level apart 
ment designing for high-rise buildings 
has recently been developed by a New 
York architectural firm to provide new 
economies in low-rent housing con 
struction and to enhance living condi 
tions of the tenants. The split-level 
apartment idea, shown above in a 
model, was worked out by the firm of 
Kahn and Jacobs for a proposed hous 
ing project of the New York City 
Housing Authority. 

The plan calls for public corridors at 
every two and a half floors only, allow 
ing split-level apartments to be stag 
gered efficiency 
apartments for the entire height of the 
building. The split-level 


between two-room 
apartments 
will have the advantages of through 
ventilation, exposures on both sides of 
the building, a reduction in the dis 
tances between rooms of an apartment, 
and an impression of spaciousness. 
The new design is expected to pro 
vide several construction economies: 
more of the gross area of the building 


is utilized for living; 


fewer columns 
and consequently less extensive piling 
and footings are required; and fewer 
public corridors and elevator stops are 
needed. 

This type of high-rise building, how 
ever, is not an entirely new idea. A 
similarly planned 
signed by the Philadelphia firm of 
Kahn, McAllister, Braik, and Day for 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority's 
Mill Creek project (see October 1951 
JouRNAL, pages 339-341) but was never 


building was de 


put under construction. 











FEW LEGISLATURES MEET; TWO 
REFERENDA BILLS INTRODUCED 

Athough only 14 state legislatures are 
meeting this year in regular session and 
three in special session, a number of 
housing and redevelopment bills have 
been introduced covering a wide variety 
of substantive and technical legislation 
—particularly in New York and Massa 
chusetts. And in two states—Michigan 
and New York—bills have been intro 
duced that would require referenda on 
public housing. Similar bills in both 
states failed to pass last year, however. 

The Michigan bill would amend the 
housing commission law to prohibit tax 
exemption on a housing authority’s real 
property or its bonds or obligations 
without first obtaining the approval of 
the majority of voters voting on the 
issue at a regular election. New York’s 
bill is almost identical except that it 
would require approval of a majority of 
the electors of a municipality. 


GEORGIA, ARIZONA SEEK POWER 
TO CARRY ON REDEVELOPMENT 

A constitutional amendment to per 
mit Georgia housing authorities to un 
dertake redevelopment has been passed 
by the state legislature and will be 
voted on in the November elections, 
while in Arizona enabling legislation 
for redevelopment and_ rehabilitation 
has been introduced in the legislature. 

The Georgia constitutional amend 
ment, if approved by a majority of the 
voters, will make possible redevelop 
ment in spite of the fact that the state’s 
enabling law for redevelopment was 
declared unconstitutional last year on 
grounds that eminent domain cannot 
be used to acquire property to resell to 
private users (see March 1953 Journat, 
page 89). The amendment specifically 
permits acquisition and clearance of 
slum or blighted areas, preparation of 
such areas for reuse, and sale or other 
disposition to private enterprise. The 
amendment passed the house by 141 to 
3 and the senate by 38 to 0. 

All-out support is expected for Ari- 
zona’s redevelopment enabling _ bill, 
with the Phoenix real estate board di 
recting a campaign for it. In previous 
attempts to get redevelopment enabling 
legislation passed in Arizona, the legis 
lature has failed. 

The bill as it was introduced would 
enable cities to set up redevelopment 
agencies and to accept federal aid for 
redevelopment; and would also permit 
cities to pass and enforce minimum 
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housing standards codes for rehabilita 
tion of existing housing or require 
demolition if beyond repair. 


NEW YORK LEGISLATORS VOTE 
INCREASE IN STATE HOUSING AID 
New York state legislators in Febru 
ary voted to increase by 200 million 
dollars the amount authorized for state 
aided low-rent public housing, which, 
if approved by the voters of the state, 
would bring the total authorization for 
the program to 935 million dollars. 
The bill for the 200 million dollar 
bond issue was passed with only five 
dissenting votes and is assured of ap 
proval by Governor Thomas Dewey 
but it still has several hurdles to get 
over before funds will actually be avail 
able for more housing. The bond issue 
must be approved by the voters in the 
November elections and an increase in 
subsidy funds must be voted also. How 
ever, since there is a question as to 
whether or not more than two proposi 
tions to borrow money can be put on 
one ballot and the legislators already 
have approved a bond issue for mental 
hospital construction, which also will go 
on the November ballot,a proposed bond 
issue to increase subsidy payments for 
housing may be handled in another 
way. Instead the proposed increase- 
from 25 million dollars to 34 million 
dollars a year—will probably be voted 
on this year by the legislature in the 
form of a constitutional amendment. 
This will necessitate a vote by the legis- 
lators on the amendment again next 
year and then it must be submitted to 
the voters in 1955. Thus, expansion of 
the program cannot become a reality 
until sometime late in 1955, even if 
both issues are finally approved. 
Meanwhile, the state legislature also 
has up for consideration more than 30 
bills that would amend state laws on 
tenant eligibility in public housing, rent 
control, evictions, discrimination. 


CALIFORNIA AND ILLINOIS UPHOLD 
REDEVELOPMENT ENABLING LAWS 
Two states—California and Illinois— 
in January upheld the constitutionality 
of their redevelopment enabling laws, 
although California’s decision is still to 
be appealed to the state supreme court 
for a final opinion. In Connecticut the 
supreme court of errors, highest court 
in the state, is expected to hand down 
a decision on the state’s redevelopment 
enabling legislation in a case filed in 
the name of ten cities. And in New 





Hampshire, the Nashua housing au- 
thority is preparing to bring a test suit. 
A California district court of appeal 
ruled in a case brought against the 
Redevelopment Agency of the City and 
County of San Francisco, which is un- 
dertaking redevelopment of two areas 
in the city— Diamond Heights and 
Western Addition. The court ruled that 
the redevelopment agency could exer 
cise the power of eminent domain in 
both the Western Addition project, a 
slum area, and in Diamond Heights, 
which is predominately open land. Dia 
mond Heights has never been devel- 
oped because of obsolete platting, ob 
solete street design, and clouded titles 
on many of the 500 separately owned 
parcels of land (see October 1952 
371), making it a 
“blighted area constituting a social and 
economic liability requiring redevelop 
ment in the interest of health, safety, 
and general welfare,” the court said. 


JOURNAL, page 


The Illinois decision, handed down 
by the state supreme court in January, 
came out of the last suit arising from 
condemnation proceedings for Chica 
go’s Lake Meadows redevelopment 
project. It was the tenth suit challeng 
ing the Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission’s powers that has gone to the 
state supreme court and the fourth one 
that upheld the right of the agency to 
condemn private property and resell it. 

In handing down his decision, Jus 
tice Daily pointed out that in earlier 
cases raising identical constitutional 
questions, the United States district 
court in a ruling once had said “the 
only positive inference is that this mul- 
tiplicity of litigation has been employed 
as a detaying tactic. . .” 


CALIFORNIA SELLS LAST BONDS 
TO AID VETS WITH HOMES, FARMS 
California in January sold bonds on 
the last 50 million dollars authorized 
so far to help war veterans finance pur 
chases of homes and farms and to im 
prove lots to which they hold title. The 
borrowing was the final installment of 
150 million dollars that was authorized 
for the program by voters in 1952 (see 
February 1953 Journat, page 57). 
Since the program was first started in 
1921, California has authorized in the 
neighborhood of 480 million dollars. 


TWO ILLINOIS CONSERVATION LAWS 
UPHELD BY CIRCUIT COURT JUDGES 

Constitutionality of two Illinois laws 
to aid conservation—the community 
conservation act and the neighborhood 
redevelopment corporation act—were 
upheld in separate rulings handed down 
by circuit court judges on March 15. 
The decisions will be reviewed in a 
later issue of the JourNAL. 
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Small authority director 


records the events of a week on the job during January, 1954 





The following ts a January 16 letter addressed to the director of the 
Housing Administration, Mr. A. R. Hanson, by the executive director of the Lebanon, Tennessee, Housing 
Authority, Mr. James Rhea Clemmons. Mr. Clemmons has two low-rent projects under his supervision 
one of 82 units and another of 48. His staff consists of a part-time maintenance man and a stenographer. 


Itlanta field office of the Public 





Dear Sir: 

Please disregard my letter of recent 
date relative to the amount of money 
that I have tried so hard to save . 
This has been a miserable week. 


Monday, Tuesday 

Monday and Tuesday, my office girl 
was out. She has been married two 
months, so I guess I can expect this, as 
I have lost, through no fault of mine, 
five girls in the last 19 months. This 
being the last two days for rent pay- 
ment, I was run to death trying to be 
in two places at the same time. 


Wednesday 

Wednesday I had a call from Inman 
Court that the sewer line was stopped 
up, as the commode would not flush 
and, when it did, it ran over. I checked 
on this situation and after 15 hours 
work by myself and my _ part-time 
maintenance man, we still could not 
get the commode to flush. We checked 
everything, took the commode up, 
checked it, and found that the sewer 
line was all right. We put it back down 
and it still wouldn't flush paper 
through. Then I knew something was 
in the commode. We had a roll call 
of the little boys and girls in the family 
. . . but found that all nine answered. 
So we took the commode up again and 
found that it was stopped by a toy. We 
got an 8-inch plastic french harp out 
of it. It was stuck sideways and did not 
rattle when we shook the commode. 
We had a really big time getting it out. 
As the poor fellow involved in all this 
has nine kids and works for $22.50 per 
week, it’s all I can do to get his rent, 
so I didn’t charge him for all this 
service. 


Thursday 

Thursday, I had a call to light a 
water heater that had gone out. | went 
to light it. The control had stuck. 
When I managed to light it, it puffed 
out in my face, burning my hands and 
arms, not seriously but painfully. I 
went to the doctor’s office to have this 
little matter attended to, then went 
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back to finish lighting that darned 
heater. 

When | arrived there, it being beside 
the office at Inman Court, several peo 
ple were trying to find me. My girl 
had told them I was on that project. 
Water was running out of our office 
door. I investigated and found that a 
water pipe had frozen and burst. The 
whole main ofhice ceiling had fallen to 
the floor, with the insulation. Our 
equipment was ruined and it was a 
mess. I cut off the water, called the 
They came 
the next morning and found that the 
pipe was insulated properly. The tem 
perature had been to 10 degrees. | am 
having the ofhice repaired now. It will 
be our expense and will cost about 
$150. I worked in the office until 8:30 
getting the water off the tile floor. 


architect and contractor. 


Friday 
Friday afternoon, about 2 o'clock | 
had a call from some tenants that they 
were smelling gas on the 17-3 project. 
I investigated and found a big bad leak 
on the main line. A gasket had blown 


out and gas was really leaking. It was 
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JAMES RHEA CLEMMONS 


a 3-inch line. I called in my man and 
he began digging. I checked with the 
city gas department and they loaned 
me two men. It had been pouring 
down rain since early the night before 
and still was. It was awfully foggy. 
Somehow in the slippery mud some 
body, someway hit the valve and broke 
it. We had to cut 58 units out of gas. 
I began trying to find a 2! .-inch valve. 
Neither the city nor Texas Eastern 
had one. I got the telephone operator 
to put an emergency call through to 
Nashville, as it was two minutes until 
5 o'clock. I just did catch the supplier 
and found what I needed. 

As I say, it was pouring down rain 
and foggy, so I took off for Nashville, 
flying as low as I could. Of course | 
would have to run into a highway 
patrol and was informed that all traf 
fic had been stopped. They finally let 
me go through. 

We got the line repaired about 8:30 
p.m. Then my man and I began light 
ing 58 apartments. We got through 
and left the project at 1:30 a.m., this 
morning. 

I went home tired, sore, hungry, 
sleepy, soaked to the bone, and my 
clothes ruined. I made a big pot of 
coffee and sat down to a late dinner, 
whereupon my wife informed me that 
she had been to see the doctor and he 
had informed her that we could expect 
a big celebration July 4. 


Saturday 

Today Saturday, about half of the 
equipment went out during the night, 
due to air on the line. The phone is 
running me nuts. The temperature is 
18 and falling. I guess I can look for 
ward to a good week next week. Also, 
this morning, Saturday, I received 
notice to report for jury service Monday 
morning. I have a Mrs. Wright from 
your tenant audit section due for a visit 
here Tuesday and I probably won't be 
on hand. She will probably turn in a 
report that I am not doing anything. 

Oh, for the life of an executive di 
rector... I sure hope that celebration 
will be a boy, as I need some help. . . 
Come to see us. 
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INTEREST RATES ON 
BONDS, SHORT-TERM 
NOTES SHOW DROP 


Average interest rates on bonds sold 
by 17 local housing authorities on 
March 2 were the lowest in more than 
two years and were higher than only 
those on the first three bond sales under 
which Housing Act of 1949 projects 
were financed—in July and October of 
1951 and January 1952. Further, in- 
terest rates on femporary notes for 
housing and redevelopment projects 
had also shown a drop. 

Rates for the March sale of long-term 
paper averaged 2.338 per cent as com- 
pared with 2.4711 per cent in the last 
previous sale on December 15—a drop 
that is even more significant than ap- 
pears on first comparison since the 
March sales marked resumption of the 
policy of offering the bonds at 40-year 
maturities. In the last three previous 
sales—January, May, and December 
1953—only those bonds maturing in 30 
years were offered on the open market, 
with the Public Housing Administra- 
tion taking up the last maturing bonds 
(see February 1953 Journat, page 46). 

The March sale also saw the intro- 
duction of another successful bidder to 
the housing bond market. A group 
headed by the Bank of America was 
the successful bidder on one issue—the 
first time that neither the dealers’ group 
nor the bankers’ group won an issue on 
which they bid. The dealers’ group, 
headed by Blyth & Company, Inc., 
Phelps, Fenn & Company, and Lehman 
Brothers, got 90 per cent of the 119 
million dollar offerings and the bank- 
ers’ syndicate, headed by Bankers Trust 
Company, got one issue. Another bank- 
ing group, headed by Laidlaw & Com- 
pany, submitted bids on bonds of four 
Pennsylvania authorities but was un- 
successful in all of them. 

Previous to the March sale, NAHRO’s 
Fiscal Policy Committee had met in 
Philadelphia in February to discuss the 
previous sale, the resumption of the 40- 
year bond policy, and to make arrange- 
ments to give local authorities involved 
in the March sale any needed help. 
Lawrence M. Cox, chairman of the 
committee, sent out letters to each of 
the 17 authorities that planned sales in 
March, advising them on special techni- 
calities of the new issue. 

Temporary Notes 

On temporary notes, a March 16 sale 
by 59 authorities drew rates as low as 
.73, .74, .75. Earlier, average interest 
rates on short-term notes sold by 47 
housing authorities in mid-January got 
an average interest rate of 1.115 per 
cent on offerings totaling more than 

(Continued column one, page 89) 





PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1954 1953 








January 66,000 72,100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1954 1953 
$860,000,000 $782,000,000 


Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 





January 


Source 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 





January January 

1954 1953 

Number 9,000 12,500 

Per cent to total 13.6 17.3 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 

January January 

1954 1953 

Private 64,700 68,200 

Public 1,300 3,900 

Total 66,000 72,100 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 

URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 

January January 

1954 1953 

Urban 32,200 38,400 

Rural nonfarm 33,800 33,700 

Total 66,000 72,100 








Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1953 1952 
December $ 1,622,326,000 $ 1,553,457,000 
Total for year 19,747,408,000 18,017,677,000 
During December, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes was 
written in the amount of $173,057,000 Also during December, a total of $252, 
448,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 

1953 1952 

254,588 


3,163,993 





December 
Total for year 


251,752 
3,028,157 


Source Home Loan Bank Board 





LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, VIII, and IX) 





January January 
1954 1953 
Dwelling units 1,282 2,128 
Dollar amount $12,275,600 $18,068,800 





Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 





1953 1952, 
December $2.55 $2.40 
Average for year 2.48 231 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 
1954 195 
119.5 118. 


Source 


Ww 





Vw 


January 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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NEW DECISION HOLDS 
GWINN AMENDMENT 
IS CONSTITUTIONAL 


The Gwinn amendment is constitu- 
tional, a New York state appellate court 
ruled, in effect, early in March when 
it reversed the decision of the New 
York supreme court (an inferior court) 
handed down last July in a case brought 
by tenants against the New York City 
Housing Authority (see August-Sep- 
tember Journat, page 285). The ruling 
by the appellate division (an interme- 
diate court) held that while the lower 
court’s decision might have been right 
in July, an important development 
shortly after the decision was handed 
down negated it. 


The so-called Gwinn amendment to 
the 1953 Independent Offices Appro- 
priations Act provides that all tenants 
and prospective tenants of low-rent pub- 
lic housing projects must sign affidavits 
that they are not members of any of 
the 200 some organizations listed by 
the attorney general of the United 
States as being subversive. If a tenant 
refuses to sign or says he is a member 
of one of the organizations, he must 
be evicted or denied housing. 

The lower court had ruled that the 
Gwinn amendment was unconstitu- 
tional under the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments to the United States con- 
stitution because such a legislative man- 
date as the Gwinn amendment should 
be based on a finding that the organi- 
zations listed have been found to be 
subversive after a hearing and that the 
listing of the organizations without 
prior notice or a hearing was denial of 
due process of law. However, shortly 
after the New York court ruled in the 
case last July, the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice issued an order giving 
all organizations listed by the attorney 
general as being subversive 30 days in 
which to request hearings, to be repre- 
sented by counsel, to introduce evi- 
dence, and to examine witnesses. 

It was on the basis of the order 
giving the organizations listed an op- 
portunity for a hearing that the appel- 
late court in New York reversed the 
lower court’s decision. 





INTEREST RATES— 

(Continued from page 88) 

207 million dollars, as compared with 
an average interest rate of 1.236 per 
cent on the same type of notes sold in 
early December. Notes to finance re- 
development projects sold by Norfolk 
and Montgomery, Alabama in Decem- 
ber got rates of 1.17 per cent and 1.18 
per cent, respectively. In a previous 
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Virgin Islands. 


Number 
1,083 





Site Approved 


Localities 983 
Units 257,490 
Projects 1,755 


Applications Amount of 
Approved Approved Loans 
19,153 $94,837,047 





Bea Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


fs of January 31, 1954 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localitic Amount 
331 211 $247 .059,000 
Includes 29 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawan, and Puerto Rico 
Progress of Local Programs 
Local Program Development 


Appro 


Localities 29 
Projects 62 

Title | Assistance Approved 

Preliminary Final 

Planning Planning Temporary Capital 

Advances Advance Loan Grants 
Applications 148 98 10 53 
Amounts $4,113,000 $3.664.000 $104,068 .000 $ 105,207,000 

Source: DSCUR Report of Title | Operations 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Il! (PUBLIC HOUSING) 


{1s of Janua \ 


Program Reservations Approved 


Applications Units States 
“he 349,782 16° 
1Excluding cancellations. 
“Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawan, Puerto Rico, and the 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved by 
Requested President 
Localities 1,106 1,082 
Units 348,436 345,538 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localitic 


227.069 1,395 


Progress of Projects 


Construction Started Completed 
768 660 
179,265 124,813 
1.298 1,065 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 


(As of January 


ed Acuvities Approved 


, 1954 


Units 


345.947 


1.083 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 


3]. 1954) 


Borrowers Borrowers 


Wh sc Work W hose Work 

Is Under Way Is Complete 
3,443 13,219 

Source: Farmers Home Administration 








sale, rates had ranged from 1.25 per 
cent to 1.34 per cent (see December 
1953 JourNAL, page 426). 


Refunding 

Refunding of bonds held by PHA 
for projects built under the 1937 hous 
ing act (see December 1953 JourNnat, 
page 409) was proceeding on schedule 
and the anticipation is that most of the 
refunding will have been completed by 
the June 30 deadline set by Congress. 


However, thus far six local authorities 
have not agreed to refund their bonds 
and a seventh authority is considering 
outright private financing of its 1937 
project, without benefit of annual con- 
tributions. 

A total of 19 loca! authorities in 
February sold temporary notes on their 
1937 projects, receipts from which were 
turned over to PHA to refund the 
bonds. A second sale was held in March 
and a third is scheduled for May. 
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via 


What may become the country’s first 
urban renewal project—via public hous- 
ing and a public housing agency—is 
awaiting only the final word of ap 
proval from Washington before the 
Chicago Housing Authority launches a 
program of building and rebuilding 
nine blocks of blight and near blight in- 
to its “New Rockwell Neighborhood.” 

The pioneering Chicago project was 
in planning and on the drawing boards 
months before “urban renewal” became 
the housing bywords of the new ad 
ministration and before Congress was 
called upon to consider such a com- 
bined program. It is the authority’s 
plan to combine three operations in the 
area: (1) slum clearance and new pub- 
lic housing; (2) renovation of salvable 
substandard dwellings, to be operated 
as both public and private housing; and 
(3) enforcement of standards to con 





Urban Renewal 


Public Housing 


Chicago experiments with building and rebuilding 


Because the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and the Public Housing Administration 
(which gave its preliminary blessings to 
the project in June 1953) enthusiastic- 
ally approve the urban renewal idea, 
the housing authority expects a favor 
able decision on its plan within a short 
time. Thus the unique Chicago de 
velopment may become the proving 


serve good buildings. 


grounds of many an urban renewal 
theory. 

Only in Philadelphia, where the re 
development authority’s Title I rede 
velopment project, Penn Towne (see 
October 1952 Journat, page 339), com 
bined new construction and rehabilita 
tion, has any similar planned attack on 
slums been made. But in Philadelphia 
rehabilitation consisted of complete gut 
ting and rebuilding of interiors and the 
element of conservation through en 
forcement of standards by a_ public 
agency was missing. 


The Present Neighborhood 

The neighborhood that will undergo 
the building and rebuilding, if plans are 
approved, lies three miles from Chi 
cago’s “Loop” in an area that once was 
the heart of the city’s west side. An 
almost entirely residential neighbor 
hood, the 25-acre site is built up with 
mainly a mixture of one-story houses 
and two-story flats built in the early 
1900's. The only new construction in 
the area in the last 50 years is the hous 
ing authority’s Maplewood Courts (see 
picture left below) built in 1950, which 
adjoins the site at one corner. It was 
this housing project, which is seen as a 
good influence on the area, that gave 
rise to a demand by community leaders 
for more help in rebuilding the neigh 
borhood and influenced the authority 
in its selection of the site for its new 
undertaking. 





The site is laid out in a typical street 
and alley grid of city blocks and is 
bounded on one side by a railroad, on 
another by a new expressway, and on 
the other two by major thoroughfares. 
An elementary school is centrally lo 
cated within the nine blocks and a city 
operated playground is only a_ halt 
block from the school. 

Although the area has been desig 
nated by the city plan commission as 
one of “near blight,” surveys by the 
housing authority show that wholesale 
demolition of existing buildings is not 
warranted: about one-third of the build 
ings are completely worn out but some 
are worth the cost of saving and others 
are in good condition. 

So the authority proposes to go about 
the job this way: it has divided the 300 
odd parcels of land on the site into 
three classifications and is planning its 
building, rebuilding, and conservation 
job on the basis of those designations. 


Public Housing 
Parcels designated as “Class I” are 
those that are to be acquired for com 
plete clearance and rebuilding with 
low-rent public housing. They will in 
clude all of the dilapidated buildings 
scheduled for demolition, most of the 
available vacant lots, and all of the 
properties used for nonresidential pur 
poses that are to be eliminated. 


Rehabilitation 

“Class II” parcels are those that in- 
clude properties slated for remodeling. 
They are sound structures that have 
been incompletely converted or need 
minor repairs or additional sanitary fa 
cilities to serve the families crowded 
into them. The missing facilities will 
either be added or the units will be “re 
converted” to their original occupancy 
standards, with little or no structural 
alterations. 
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It present owners of the buildings 
are willing and able to bring their 
properties up to standard, they will do 
so. If not, the authority will use its 
powers of eminent domain to acquire 
them; will rehabilitate them and reduce 
overcrowding; and will operate them as 
public low-rent units. 


Conservation 

The remaining residential buildings, 
in “Class III” parcels, are in good con 
dition and probably most will remain in 
private ownership. The housing author 
ity, however, will make agreements 
with the owners to assure that the 
houses remain up to standards of use 
and occupancy—that there will be no 
conversions or overcrowding in the 
future. 

If owners of the properties do not 
wish to remain in the neighborhood, 
the authority will either buy the dwell 
ings and resell them to other owners, 
who must sign covenants to assure 
standards or will retain them in author- 
ity ownership for use as low-rent 
housing. 


New Rockwell Neighborhood 

When work has been completed in 
the project area, the New Rockwell 
Neighborhood will be laid out as it is 
shown in the model superimposed on 
the aerial view of the site, shown right 
below. Although costs dictate that the 
population density will have to be in 
creased from an estimated 1000 to 1300 
families, the density will still be within 
limits set by the plan commission. 

Most of the new public housing will 
be at the periphery of the site, since 
much of the dilapidation and many of 
the vacant lots are centered there. Tall 
apartment buildings, probably 14 or 15 
stories in height, will border the new 
Congress Street expressway. New seven 
story buildings, of a variety of building 
types, will be dispersed in the rest of 
the area. The more than 110 rehabili- 
tated dwellings will provide large units 
for large families (now planned for a 
room ratio of 6.7 per unit). 
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a 
The grid street pattern, according to 
the plan, is to be modified to eliminate 
as many streets and alleys as possible 
and wherever practicable new connec 
tions will be made to form loop street 
arrangements. Only those streets and 
alleys that are needed to service build 
ings will be retained and there will be 
only one through street within the 
project area. 

In anticipation of increased school 
needs, the board of education has 
already built an extension to the exist 
ing school and is willing to acquire an 
additional half-block in order to connect 
an adjacent city playground with the 
school by vacating the intervening 
street. Additional open space, recre 
ational facilities, and off-street parking 
will be provided next to new buildings. 
A community facilities building will be 
constructed near the school to serve all 
age groups in the community. Shop 
ping facilities and surface transit routes 
are available along the periphery of the 
area. 


Advantages of Plan 

Although admittedly the project is an 
experimental one, Miss Elizabeth Wood, 
executive secretary of the authority, sees 
a long list of advantages in both the 
principles behind it and the physical 
plan: 

1—Initial costs, which it is estimated 
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will come to 15 million dollars, are 


about 6 million dollars under an esti 
mate for total clearance and rebuilding 
with public housing. And, although 
total clearance would yield more units, 
the combination public housing-re 
habilitation-conservation plan will re 
sult in a number of badly needed four 
and five-bedroom dwellings for large 
low-income families, the cost of which 
would be almost prohibitive with new 
construction, 


2—Demolition of only part of the 


buildings on the site will carve out 
spots of blight and at the same time 
Rive owners ol good homes in the 
neighborhood assurance that their in 


vestments will be protected. 


? 


3—Relocation of site families will be 
minimized and hardship for many fam 
ilies avoided. 


4—The institutional appearance of 
large public housing projects will be 
avoided because the public units will be 
scattered throughout the neighborhood. 
Moreover, the isolation of an economic 
group in one neighborhood will be 
avoided. 

5—The total housing supply will not 
be reduced. 


6—The physical plan can accommo 
date additional new construction by 
stages and, as needed, will permit the 


(Continued column three, page 93) 
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TAMPA USES STATE FAIR TO 
PUBLICIZE HOUSING PROGRAM 

Florida’s state fair held in Tampa in 
early February provided a vehicle for 
the Housing Authority of Tampa to 
give the public the facts about its pro 
gram and to make the average man 
more aware of the problems of renew- 
ing decaying cities. 

At an exhibit manned by the author 
ity, the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
film, “The Living City” (see December 
1953 JournaL, page 397), was shown 
and copies of a leaflet called Tampa... 
and Low-Rent Public Housing were 
distributed. 

The pamphlet answers frequently 
asked questions about the public hous 
ing program in simple, understandable 
terms related to local projects and 
quotes liberally from a speech made by 
PHA Commissioner Charles E. Slusser 
before the American Municipal Associ 
ation late last year. A. R. Hanson, di 
rector of the Atlanta field office of 
PHA, described the leaflet as “tops” 
among publications of its kind. Besides 
distributing the leaflet at the fair, it was 
sent out to Tampa businessmen along 
with the authority’s annual report, 
called, The Story of Good and Bad 
Housing in Tampa. 

Thomas A. Dyer, executive director 
of the authority, prepared the leaflet 
after asking advice from the NAHRO 
Public Relations Committee and from 


the NAHRO _ Southwest Regional 
Council public relations committee, 


which recently designed a pamphlet that 
can be used by local authorities in the 
region called Your Town and Low- 
Rent Public Housing (see January 
JourNAL, page 26). The Southwest 
Regional Council adapted its idea from 
a similar pamphlet of the same name 
put out by the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Council in 1951, which took sts 
idea from the Public Housing Adminis 
tration’s leaflet, What and Why Low- 
Rent Public Housing. 


SAN FRANCISCO TELLS A.F. OF L. 
WHY LOW-RENT HOUSING IS GOOD 

When American Federation of Labor 
members met in state convention in 
San Francisco late last summer, the 
Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco had on hand 
for each member a colorful brochure 
that explained why low-rent housing is 
good for union labor. 

The pamphlet, illustrated with pic 
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tures of the authority's developments, 
points out that the authority builds 
“good homes for low-income families. 
This makes good jobs for union labor.” 
The authority stressed the fact that 
“children are always welcome” in the 
projects and told who was eligible for 
dwellings. 


PHOENIX ADVERTISES LOW-RENT 
DEVELOPMENTS ON LETTERHEADS 





LOW RENT HOUSING 


The message that children are always 
welcome in low-rent housing in Phoe- 
nix gets daily circulation by way of 
the picture shown above that is printed 
at the bottom of letterheads used by 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Phoenix. 

Other authorities carry similar mes- 
sages on stationery or as part of their 
stamp meter (see May 1953 Journat, 
page 168). 


PUBLIC REACTION TO MEMPHIS 
REPORTS DESCRIBED AS “TERRIFIC 

Do you know how Memphis is 
housed ? 

That was the query put to Memphis 
businessmen, bankers, clergymen, and 
other professionals when they received 
a copy of the Memphis Housing Au- 
thority’s 1953 annual report — plus a 
sheet summarizing the authority’s home 
service advisor’s report and a personal 
letter from Walter M. Simmons, execu 
tive director of the authority. 

Apparently many of Memphis’ lead 
ing citizens were not fully aware of 
how the authority operates its program, 
Mr. Simmons reports, because many 
called him to discuss the reports and 
were “amazed to know how public 
housing is actually operated.” Response 
to the reports was “terrific from all 
sources,” Mr. Simmons said. 

The reports also brought favorable 
news stories in local papers, which 
quoted the authority on how much it 
paid in lieu of taxes, how many sub- 
standard houses had been eliminated, 
and how many units of public housing 
were planned or under construction. 

The annual report, titled Do You 
Know How Memphis Is Housed? de- 


scribes the authority's projects and pro- 


WHERE CHILDREN ARE ALWAYS WELCOME” 





gram. The home service advisor’s re 
port gives a statistical summary of the 
kinds of families that live in the dwell 
ings, telling how many children there 
are in the projects; how many widows 
there are; how many families receive 
public or private aid of one kind or 
another; how many families have tele 
phones, automobiles, and various types 
of electrical equipment; and what aver 
age incomes are for project families. 

In his covering letter that went out 
with the reports, Mr. Simmons pointed 
out that the average income of all fam 
ilies was $1671, which, he said, is “sufh 
cient proof that they are the lowest in 
come segment of the community.” 


CHICAGO AUTHORITY WINS AWARDS 
FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS PIECES 
Two of the Chicago Housing Author 
ity’s public relations tools—its monthly 
report called Chicago's Public Housing 
Today and an illustrated booklet titled 
Facts About Chicago's Low-Rent Public 
Housing—were cited as outstanding in 
the first Helen Cody Baker annual 
awards event in 1953 sponsored by the 
Welfare 
Chicago. 
The monthly report was given an 
award in the news bulletins classifica 
tion for its “scope, factual presentation, 
and appearance.” 


Council of Metropolitan 


The report prints 
local, state, and national housing news. 
The well designed booklet that de 
scribes how the public housing pro 
gram works, what it pays in taxes, 
what it costs, how income limits and 
rent charges are set won an award in 
the basic interpretive pieces class. The 
citation pointed out that it “represents 
a thorough job with effectiveness of 
charts and illustrations and material 
well used.” 

Mrs. Marion Massen, chief of reports 
and publications for the authority, edits 
the monthly report and edited the 
“Facts” book. 


STUDENT NURSES TOUR PROJECTS 
IN LITTLE ROCK AND NEW ORLEANS 

“This tour was, to me, the most in- 
teresting because here I learned the 
most. Up until then my idea of just 
what a housing project was, was all 
wrong.” That is the comment of one 
student nurse who toured Little Rock’s 
public housing projects with other stu- 
dent nurses as part of their training 
program. The Housing Authority of 
the City of Little Rock recently has 
been “host” to a number of such tours, 
as has the Housing Authority of New 
Orleans. 

Evidence that the student nurses 
from Arkansas Baptist Hospital were 
impressed with what they saw when 
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they went through the low-rent com- 
munities and also related what they 
learned to their training is found in 
such comments as: “This project helps 
not only those it serves directly but it 
benefits the whole community by elim- 
inating slums which breed disease and 
crime;” and “The thing that impressed 
me most was the wonderful way these 
people respond to the workers who try 
to help them. It proves that they do 
not wish to live in slums and will take 
advantage of a new lease on life if they 
are given a chance.” 

The New Orleans authority has held 
conducted tours of its projects for 100 
student nurses of Charity Hospital, 
who came in groups of 12. The nursing 
arts instructor of the hospital explained 
that she wanted the students to see and 
hear about the projects to help them 
understand the importance of their pa- 
tients’ environment in relation to pre- 
ventive medicine and in relation to the 
future welfare of patients who are dis- 
charged from the hospital. In each 
project a 30 minute question and an- 
swer period was held and the students 
were taken through several of the units. 
Later, a general meeting of all the stu- 
dents was held at the hospital’s nursing 
home at which Allen Dowling, tenant 
relations adviser, spoke and answered 
questions. 


AUDIO AND VISUAL MEDIA GIVE 
PHILADELPHIANS HOUSING STORY 

Philadelphians recently have learned 
about The Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority and its program through ap- 
peals to both their audio and visual 
senses. The authority’s program was 
the subject in late January of a full- 
scale, illustrated article in the Sunday 
feature section of The Philadelphia In- 
quirer, which has the widest circulation 
of any newspaper in the city, and of a 
Sunday afternoon radio program pre- 
sented regularly by the local chamber 
of commerce. 

The article in the /nquirer, written 
by Hugh Scott with the technical ad- 
vice of the authority, was headlined “A 
Decent Place to Live—Philadelphia 
Housing Authority Will Be the Biggest 
Landlord in the State.” The story of 
the authority’s work is told from the 
standpoint of “an urchin named 
George” who at an early age was taken 
into children’s court but who was 
changed into a useful citizen after his 
family was rehoused from a slum into 
a public housing project. The article 
tells how the authority develops its 
projects; how it keeps costs down; how 
it pays in-lieu taxes on its improved 
property—payments that are one-third 
larger than taxes collected in pre-project 
times; what the new building program 
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HEROES ALL .. . NEW YORK AUTHORITY REWARDS EMPLOYEES 





Nine heroes—all employees of the New York City Housing Authority—have 
been awarded $450 in savings bonds and given certificates of commendation for 
acts of unusual alertness or heroism. In the picture above, Philip J. Cruise, chair- 
man of the authority, presents the awards to eight of the men. Commended for 
their unusual service were Herbert Green, fireman, who rescued three children 
from a burning apartment and helped put out the fire; Harold Elsis, caretaker 
foreman, who helped save a tenant in danger of suffocating from leaking gas: 
Patsy Simorelli, caretaker foreman, and James Rodi, gardener, who rescued a child 
who was hanging out of a window; Carmelo Chillemi, caretaker, and Jerry Marino, 
gardener, who rescued an infant dropped into an incinerator by an unknown 
person; John Grimaldi, William Sebesta, and Hugo Carniato, all maintenance men, 
who saved the lives of a woman and two small children who were in danger o 
suffocating from escaping gas. They also gave first aid to the woman, who had 


slashed her wrists. 


Left to right are Employees Chillemi, Green, Rodi, Simorelli, Mr. Cruise, and 
Employees Carniato, Marino, Grimaldi, and Sebesta. Mr. Elsis is not shown. 





consists of; and how the authority 
handles its rentals, tenants, and com 
munity activities. 

The chamber of commerce radio pro 
gram featured a panel discussion by 
Walter E. Alessandroni, executive di 
rector of the authority; Randolph Wise, 
commissioner of welfare for the city; 
and Roland R. Randall, past president 
of the Philadelphia real estate board 
and a former chairman of the author 
ity. Purpose of the program was to give 
Philadelphians the facts on the author 
ity’s new program, which the moder 
ator said has enjoyed wide support in 
the city. 


TAXPAYERS TOLD HOW THEY AID 
IN REBUILDING BALTIMORE SLUMS 

Slum clearance, redevelopment, and 
the Baltimore Plan “pilot house” are 
some of the things that Baltimore tax 
payers are getting for their money— 
and are being told about through a 
small leaflet sent out by the city with 
real estate tax bills. 

Shown in the leaflet under improve 
ments on which taxes are spent that 
affect Baltimorians’ health are sketches 
of a proposed redevelopment project 
site, the city’s recently completed 
Waverly redevelopment project (see 
August-September JournaL, page 266), 
and the “pilot house” used in the Balti- 
more Plan of housing rehabilitation 
(see March 1952 Journat, page 83). 


Also shown in a section on schools are 
sketches of three new buildings for ele 
mentary pupils that are being built in 
areas in which there are low-rent hous 
ing developments. 

The folder, called What You Are 
Getting For Your Money, points out 
that improvements in all sections of the 
city benefit all of Baltimore and make 
it a better place in which to live and 
work. 


URBAN RENEWAL— 
(Continued from page 91) 
replacement of individual buildings 
with new ones of conventional types, 
such as single family dwellings and 
rowhouses, or elevator buildings. 


FHA Approval 


Not only better maintenance of 
dwellings, but also an increase in prop 
erty values in the neighborhood is fore- 
seen as a result of the authority's 
renewal plan by John Nystul, assistant 
FHA commissioner. Mr. Nystul, in- 
specting it for FHA Commissioner 
Guy T. O. Hollyday, predicted that the 
authority’s modern apartment build- 
ings would increase the value of re- 
maining structures sufficiently to make 
them sound investments for FHA 
guaranteed loans. He called the New 
Rockwell plan “the most advanced in 
the country for saving our old neigh- 
borhoods.” 
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Raising housekeeping standards 


“step by step,’’ using maintenance personnel to do 


Since writing that tenant mainte 
nance article for the JourNaL in Sep 
tember 1952, I have received numerous 
inquiries about specific techniques used 
by our management team to effect 
greater participation by the tenant in 
the maintenance of the public housing 
facility leased him. My reaction to these 
inquiries is that much too little “after 
rental” emphasis is being placed on the 
“terms and conditions of occupancy” of 
the lease agreement entered into before 
the tenant-to-be is given a key. After the 
less cooperative tenant moves in and is 
told in general terms that his house 
keeping is bad—that he is in violation 
of his lease, he sometimes is confused 
because he does not, or pretends he does 
not, understand the  gobbledegook 
terminology of lawyers and manage 
ment lease “enforcers.” He frequently 
reacts badly to the management repre 
sentative because he is sure he is being 
“picked on.” The project staff member, 
probably unintentionally, talks in a 
language foreign to the tenant's experi 
ence. No rapport has been established 
between tenant and management and 
housekeeping standards continue at a 
level satisfactory to tenant but unsatis 
factory to management. 

In an effort to bring the tenant and 
project management closer together in 
an understanding of the tenant’s re 
sponsibilities in caring for his new 
home and in order to achieve a dynamic 
observation of the lease agreement by 
the tenant in his daily use of his unit, 
our Norwayne management team has 
evolved a technique that appears to be 
increasingly productive of two sought 
for tenant results: (1) :mproved tenant 
housekeeping patterns and (2) material 
savings in management operational 
costs. We operate on the premise that, 
once the tenant understands his re 
sponsibility, with some prodding he 
will cooperate with management in 
raising his individual housekeeping 
standards to the level for which project 
management strives. 


Step by Step 
Too often, I suspect, many of us 
forget one very important rule of 
human behavior. Families tend to im 
prove their housekeeping standards 
step by step rather than in one sudden 
dramatic leap, an overnight turning 
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over of a new leat. If a family is at the 
bottom of the ladder of acceptable 
housekeeping standards, our experience 
indicates they improve only step by step 
never going suddenly to an accepta 
ble level of housekeeping in one fast 
jump. This observation appears to be 
true even with all the “help” given by 
project management, churches, social 
agencies, and the well-built physical 
plant that is our “laboratory” for the 
rehabilitation of the family. A family 
can be well housed and well fed and 
continue to be well “rutted” in its daily 
living patterns if something is not done 
to “unlearn” lifetime patterns of slov 
enliness and bad housekeeping. 

With this step by step philosophy in 
the forefront of the minds of all project 
staff (maintenance and administrative ), 
we have been experimenting on the 
mechanics of a technique that endeav 
ors to translate “tenant maintenance” 
responsibilities into language under 
stood by the tenant 
eration their 


taking into consid 
multiplicity of back 
grounds, attitudes, and capacities. The 
various specific conditions of the writ 
ten lease agreement are always kept in 
mind in our dealings with the tenant 
as we attempt to relate them to his 
daily living. 
The Maintenance Man 

Interestingly enough, I find a mainte 
nance employee, properly trained, the 
most effective force in this operation. 
I know many of my fellow managers 
will challenge this thesis but my experi 
ence on many projects, wth varied 
tenant groups, from every conceivable 
background, leads me to the conclusion 
that a maintenance employee—carefully 
selected, trained and supervised—is far 
more effective in improving tenants’ 
daily housekeeping patterns than an 
administrative staff person with less 
grasp of the mechanics of dwelling 
maintenance. 

On smaller projects this approach is 
a must if there is to be economical oper- 
ation that eliminates unnecessary dupli- 
cation of effort by project staff. On a 
larger project, the approach can be just 
as personal and effective, though it will 


ultimately eliminate some of our tenant 
aide work and departments, as such. In 
some instances this cathartic action 
might be wholesome- -eliminating Sey 
eral such unhealthy obstructions as: (1) 
duplication of staff effort, (2) loss of 
staff time in coordinating the functions 
of the tenant aide and the maintenance 
employee, (3) personality conflicts that 
sometimes crop up between mainte 
nance and administrative personnel at 
the expense of an economical and 
smooth management operation. 


Private Experience 

A little careful thought on this 
matter will establish that the private 
landlord often effectively and econom 
ically uses the same principle in: (1) 
selecting, (2) training and (3) super- 
vising a janitor of an apartment build- 
ing. Frequently, this employee lives in 
the apartment in the building for whch 
he is responsible. Frequently, this 
“janitor” is in every nook and corner 
of the unit; discovers and eliminates 
fire and safety hazards; protects shrub 
bery and grounds; sifts out tenant and 
landlord mainte- 
nance of leased facilities; checks on 
refuse removal, careless storage inside 
and out of the apartment, wild destruc 
tive parties, unauthorized use of utili 
ties, and dozens of other items related 
to the landlord’s “conditions” for “let- 
ting” the tenant use the owner’s facili- 
ties. In many instances this “janitor” 
collects rents and sundry charges for 
damages, polices the housekeeping 
standards of the occupant, repairs the 
heating plant, and performs a multi- 
plicity of functions along with his me 
chanical work, which is his primary re- 
sponsibility. 


responsibilities for 


When the “janitor” observes a lease 
violation, he calls it to the attention of 
the tenant in a terminology the tenant 
can understand, dealing with a specific 
situation and relating it to the lease 
agreement in the tenant's mind. There 
is seldom a long drawn out expensive 
process of referring the matter to the 
landlord—and the further delays of the 
landlord’s passing on the merits of the 
situation and then contacting the tenant 
or the janitor as to proposed action. 
Then, too, there is not the further delay 
of referral back of the tenant for his 
interpretation of the problem . . . and 
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so on and on, with tempers rising on 
both sides, as the delays continue. A 
“janitor” with power to act can take 
care of the matter (1) at the time, (2) 
on the spot, and (3)with the least loss 
of time, primarily because he is (a) 
a maintenance employee trained in 
“human relation” techniques, (b) he 
knows the mechanics of his trade, and 
(c) he has been delegated authority to 
act. If a tenant maintenance responsi 
bility is involved, there is no delay in 
the tenant's grasping that fact and, even 
more important, considerably less “de 
lay” in the tenant’s doing something 
about it, with the “janitor” prodding 
him to correct the situation. 

Many of us have seen this same pro 
cedure used, with necessary adjust 
ments to the size of the operation, in 
public as well as private housing, with 
resultant economies and good results in 
improved tenant housekeeping stand 
ards. The only difference, as I see it, 
between the situation of a “janitor” in a 
privately operated apartment house and 
a large-scale public housing project is 
one of number only. That difference has 
been resolved in many public housing 
operations by assigning a function simi 
lar to the “janitor’s” to a carefully se 
lected, trained, and supervised mainte 
nance employee. The normal work load 
of the project maintenance employee, 
however, should be comparable to the 
work load of the “janitor” having simi 
lar responsibilities. 


Norwayne’s Plan 

With this operational philosophy in 
mind, I offer our recent experience at 
Norwayne for what it is worth to 
fellow housing management personnel. 
Nineteen hundred families from varied 
backgrounds—economic, cultural, so 
cial, racial, etc.—residing at this project 
present a wide cross section of human 
behavior, with 1900 different family 
living patterns and housekeeping stand 
ards (tenants are not “screened out” 
because of “bad” housekeeping). Basic 
ally, two documents are used as tools 
in implementing this philosophy: one 
is the written lease agreement, and any 
interpretive documents used in connec 
tion with it; the second is a gimmick 
similar to a traffic officer’s “ticket,” 
with a carbon copy for the tenant. Re 
produced above is a duplicate of a cur- 
rently used “ticket.” It appears ade 
quate to meet a wide variety of needs, 
whether applied to a problem (a) 
inside the unit (fire or health hazard, 
paint, plaster, litter, appurtenances, 
etc.) or (b) outside the unit (grounds, 
refuse disposal, litter, outside storage, 
etc.). 

The sheet shown above was written 
by a maintenance mechanic who is pri- 
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HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Public Housing Administration 
Norwayne Management 
32715 Dorsey Road 
Wayne, Michigan 


Ocoupants of Dwelling 








LLB: F3 


An inspection of the umit you now oooupy indicates that you are 


in violation of your lease 
7772, 





they hake Gee! Toco. eadintec 


Please correct this at once. 


2 L00 


A re-inspection will be made on or about 


to see if you have complied with this request. 
a - 


Signed: AZ V2 Lida au 


(For) Ge Pe Bauer 


Housing Manager 


FOLLOW-UP REPORT 
(To be used by Management staff only) 


A re-inspection was made F-2 2-35 3, /0/00 44 wi the request had been 





complied with. 


marily an automotive mechanic and 
who reached the ninth grade in school. 
He has worked’ 10 years for public 
housing, displaying a knack for getting 
along with tenants—talking their lan 
guage. He has resided on the project 
where he worked. The written termi 
nology is his, in his own handwriting. 
The typed form was developed by the 
maintenance superintendent, working 
closely with the manager. 


The use of this procedure can be 
effective only in so far as there is a 
wholehearted participation in its use by 
the project administrative staff as well 
as the staff, which, of 


course, includes the executive secretary 


maintenance 


and his staff, as well as commissioners 
of the local housing authority. If, from 
the tenant to the board, there is any 
variation from uniform application, the 
system falls of its own weight. Yield 
ing to pressure demands, individual or 
group, for an exception, successfully 
extracts the teeth in the procedure, ren 
dering the technique relatively ineffec 
tual. 


Signed: 


| fk WV 


GY 


Here’s a breakdown of how our 


“trafic ticket” system works: 


Step One 

{ completed carbon copy of the 
“ticket” is handed to the tenant or left 
in his mail box by the carefully trained 
and supervised maintenance employee 
observed a tenant variance 
from the project housekeeping norm. 
Using addresses, the employee does 
not need the name of the tenant. He 
can fill out the form by hand and need 


who has 


not submit it for time-consuming re 
view to his maintenance superintendent 
or other supervisor. His control copy 
is retained for the follow-up. No typ 


ist’s time is involved. 


Step Two 

A call back inspection is made by a 
maintenance employee on the date 
specified and a written note made of 
(1) compliance, (2) non-compliance, or 
(3) new offense. This call back need 
not be by the same staff member who 
made the original inspection but it 
should be made by an employee who 
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can, in a friendly manner, interpret, in 
terms the tenant can understand, 
exactly why there /s, or /s not, conform 
ance. Also, he should be equipped to 
give technical advice and help when 
needed—as to information where the 
tenant can secure tools and materials, 
as to what labor and material are pro 
vided by management and what the 
tenant, under his lease agreement, must 
provide himself. 

A new problem requires a new 
“ticket.” More than one call back may 
be necessary until the tenant either licks 
the problem or indicates he cannot or 
will not. Photographs help document 
difficult cases, using a small portable 
blackboard for listing the date and 
address of the situation involved, with 
this blackboard appearing in the fore 
ground of the snapshot. It is irrefutable 
evidence of a bad housekeeping condi 
tion. 

Step Three 

The ineffective tenant receives a letter 
from the maintenance superintendent 
that a final inspection will be made at 
a specified time and continued non 
compliance will result in a cancellation 
of lease. To take this step appears to 
be an admission of management fail 
ure, which is exactly what it is! How 
ever, in the more difficult cases, step 3 
often has brought about results that 
years of other approaches have not. The 
tenant, knowing that his uncooperative 
ness has been “documented” by a 
maintenance employee who knows 
what he is talking about realizes that 
any enlistment of well meaning pres 
sure-group sympathy will be difficult or 
impossible when this documentation is 
in the file. Now that the cards are on 
the table, the uncooperative tenant real 
izes he is either going to pull his share 
of the load or he (and sometimes the 
social agency that sponsored him) loses 
the benefits of the leased facilities he 
occupies. The bulk of the difficult cases 
fold up at this point when their bluff is 
called. The final inspection is made on 
schedule and a prompt application of 
the next step is a must if there is non- 
compliance. On non-compliance, the 
maintenance superintendent refers the 
case to the manager, with recommenda 
tion for lease cancellation. 

Step Four 

The lease is cancelled. This step is 
taken in conformance with existing 
local laws and court action is used if 
the occupant does not vacate as re- 
quested. However, our experience has 
established that the very worst and very 
abusive tenant at this point frequently 
undergoes a strange metamorphosis. He 
stops his unreasonable and unfair per 
sonal abuse of project staff; he corrects 
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NAHRO T & M SECTION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, EXHIBIT 
COMMITTEE MEET 
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Pictured above are the members of the Executive Committee of the Technical 





‘on 


and Maintenance Section and of the Exhibit Committee who met in Chicago on 
January 27 and 28. Standing, left to right, Frank Whalen, Buffalo; NAHRO Exhibit 
Director Richard M. Trevett; W. E. Mower, Chicago; T&M Section Chairman 
William Schienke, Pittsburgh; Leonard Smith, Cincinnati; James W. Soske, Oxnard; 
George Schwank, New York; R. Skagerberg, Washington; C. Henry Cohen, Spartan- 
burg; Emil Tramonte, Hartford; Fred H. Anthon, Martinez. California. Seated, left 
to right: NAHRO Executive Director John D. Lange; Chester Amedia, Dayton; 
Exhibit Committee Chairman Samuel E. Null, Memphis; William Knop, Baltimore; 
and NAHRO Associate Director Dorothy Gazzolo. 





the non-compliance; and, with hat in 
hand, courteously requests a “second 
chance” to prove it will never happen 
again. Sound public housing manage 
ment practice should effect a reinstate 
ment of the lease in such a case. First, 
it is the human thing to do—we are in 
the business of providing housing and 
not taking it away except as a last 
resort—and, second, other tenants who 
have watched the blow-by-blow de 
velopments in meeting the problems of 
the hard-to-educate tenant will indulge 
in considerable self-inspection as to 
whether their housekeeping standards 
conform to the project norm. After all, 
the grapevine in a large-scale housing 
project can be an instrument for good 
as well as evil. 
Step Five 

Evict the uncooperative and ineffec- 
tual tenant only after the preceding four 
steps have been taken in a patient and 
understanding manner (stepping firmly 
on each of the four treads before using 
the fifth). I realize it would be desir- 
able not to evict the family for many 
important reasons. Nevertheless, the 
housing manager is in the position of 
a surgeon who must consider the merits 
of removal of an unnatural growth for 
the sake of the host. If it refuses to re 
spond to intelligent treatment, either he 
permits it to continue to threaten the 
health of the whole body or he removes 
it! 

The Results 

Interestingly enough, out of 680 re- 
corded instances at Norwayne during 
the eight months this experiment has 
gone on less than 1 per cent had to 
have the step 5 eviction treatment. 
(None reached the court stage, though 
some came close.) Less than | per cent 
had to have the step 4 lease cancellation 


treatment. One per cent arrived at step 
3—threatened cancellation of the lease. 
Approximately 24 per cent of the step 2 
cases involved a non-compliance or new 
offense. The remaining 76 per cent of 
all “tickets” issued under step 1 showed 
compliance with the original memoran 
dum left at the dwelling, written in 
terms the tenant understood. 

Without appearing to be critical of 
the contribution made to improved 
housekeeping patterns by administra 
tive staff, I am more than ever con- 
vinced from the above described experi 
ence that the well trained maintenance 
employee who gets into dwellings the 
most and who also thoroughly under- 
stands maintenance problems is better 
equipped to speak the tenant-mainte- 
nance language of the tenant than the 
less manually-minded administrative 
staff member who only occasionally 
sees the inside of dwellings. A careful 
study of the above statistics indicates 
how little administrative staff effort is 
employed in its operation. The adminis- 
trative staff effort is the most effective 
in the area of staff selection. training, 
and follow-up supervision of the mainte- 
nance employee performing this func 
tion. If the program is to be successful, 
administrative staff must give complete 
backing to the trained maintenance 
staff as the team works its way through 
any or all the five steps described. 

The lost motion eliminated in the 
above described procedure can very 
well bring about a reduction in project 
administrative as well as maintenance 
staff, while effecting an improved 
housekeeping pattern on a_ project. 
(That has been our experience at Nor- 
wayne.) There should be administrative 
staff savings because of elimination of 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation — 








NAHB SCHEDULES FIRST ‘SCHOOL’ 
FOR REHABILITATION IN TRENTON 

Municipal officials and civic leaders 
from 30 eastern cities are expected to 
be attending “school” in Trenton, New 
Jersey for the three days April 12, 13, 
and 14'to learn “how to clean out slums 
in their communities.” 

The National Association of Home 
Builders, with the New Jersey Home 
Builders Association, is sponsoring the 
school as the first in a series that grew 
out of its initial efforts along that line 
at its “Cities Organized Reconstruction 
Institute” held in New Orleans last 
September (see December 1953 Jour- 
NAL, page 419). The series that will 
start in Trenton is known as “Cities 
Organized Reconstruction” schools. 
Similar “schools” sponsored by NAHB 
and its local affiliates are to be held in 
Columbus, Ohio and San 
later in the year. 

The “curriculum” for the Trenton 
sessions will include lectures by pro 
fessionals in the fields of taxation, 
neighborhood planning, mortgage fin- 
ance, and home building. Mayor deLes- 
seps S. Morrison of New Orleans will 
be among the “instructors,” giving first 
hand information on the procedures 
used in New Orleans to set up a re- 
habilitation program. 

Highlight of the meeting is to be a 
dinner on the night of the 12th at 
which Governor Robert F. Meyner of 
New Jersey will discuss plans for a 
statewide slum rehabilitation program. 
Under the program contemplated by 
New Jersey, the state will provide tech- 
nical assistance and trained personnel 
to communities that are actively en- 
gaged in housing rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 

Representatives from cities in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia are invited 
to attend the meeting. 


Francisco 


“DUAL STANDARD" BUILDING CODE 
ADVOCATED FOR REHABILITATION 
A “double standard” in building 
codes—one to be applied to new con- 
struction and one to be used when 
major repairs are to be made in exist- 
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ing housing—is being advocated in 
Toledo and Milwaukee as another tool 
in the conservation-rehabilitation kit. 

The Toledo city council's housing 
and redevelopment committee in early 
March approved a proposal to draft a 
minimum building code for use in re 
habilitation areas and said a citizens 
committee would be appointed to draw 
it up. March 22 was the date set for 
introduction of such legislation in the 
council. 

Meanwhile, in Milwaukee, Fritz B. 
jurns, Los Angeles home builder, 
advocated the same type of dual code 
and got the backing of the city health 
commissioner, Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, 
and a construction company president. 
Dr. Krumbiegel said that if a man 
wants to fix up a building, the city 
throws the entire building code book at 
him and instead of its costing him only 
$200, it may run to $1200 for the job. 
The construction company president 
pointed out the example of a man who 
wanted to put a new sink in his home. 
But, he said, the house had only a two 
inch soil stack and the building code 
requires a four-inch stack if another 
sink is added, which means the man 
would have to tear out walls to add the 
sink. He said that would cost “an awful 
lot of money.” 

Present minimum housing standards 


codes apply to existing housing but 
when major structural repairs are made 
they must comply with the building 
code as well. 


NEW ENGLANDERS HOLD MEETING 
ON NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT 
Many facets of rehabilitation pro 
grams—planning for them, administer 
ing them, operating an inspection and 
compliance program, and neighborhood 
organization were dis 


cussed at a one day New England con 


techniques 


ference on neighborhood improvement 
held at Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology in Cambridge the end of Feb 
ruary. 


Sponsoring the meeting were the 
Housing Association of Metropolitan 
Boston, M.1. T., the New England Re 
gional Council of NAHRO, and organ 
izations of realtors, planners, health, 
socia! welfare, and sanitation workers, 
building officials, and fire chiefs. 
James W. Rouse of Baltimore, who 
served as chairman of the subcommit 
tee on rehabilitation, 
and conservation tor the President's ad 


Visory 


redev elopment, 


committee, opened the day's 
activities with a talk on “The Impact 
of Housing Improvement on the Com 
munity.” Henry Wise, chairman of the 
Housing Association of Metropolitan 
Boston, was general chairman of the 
meeting. Panels and workshops con 
ducted by professionals in planning, 
health, redevelopment, and rehabilita 
tion were featured during the rest of 


the day. 


PHILADELPHIANS PROTEST SOME 
PROVISIONS OF NEW HOUSING CODE 
Loud protests greeted some provi 
sions of Philadelphia’s proposed new 
housing code when the first public hear 
ing on it was held early in February. 
Minimum space requirements, the au 





to trainees. 


the housing rehabilitation field. 





USPHS TAKES TRAINING COURSE TO TRAINEES 


The United States Public Health Service is now taking its training 
course on the “Appraisal Method for Measuring the Quality of Housing” 
Formerly the standard five week training program was 
offered in Atlanta, Georgia and Yonkers, New York but USPHS is 
now prepared to give the course wherever four or more trainees can 
agree on a specific location. For example, a course was given in Detroit 
in February and March for about 15 people who came from that many 
different cities in the Detroit and southern Michigan area. 

While the five weeks course is the principal one given, there are 
others varying in length from one or two days to a week or two, which 
are designed especially for the need and covering major segments of 


Inquiries are solicited from official agencies, volunteer services, and 
private enterprise. Information can be obtained by writing either to the 
chief of the training branch, Communicable Disease Center, U. S. Public 
Health Service, 50 Seventh Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; or the consultant 
on the hygiene of housing, Division of Engineering Resources, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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thorization for inspectors to enter and 
examine homes, and the provision that 
would require installation of sanitary 
facilities were the cause of most of the 
ruckus. 

One real estate man urged that the 
minimum space requirements not be 
applied to owner occupied dwellings, 
while others protested that under the 
space requirements a married couple 
living in their own house who later had 
children might easily violate the mini- 
mum space standards. The proposed 
code requires 150 square feet of floor 
area for the first occupant of a dwell 
ing unit, 100 for each of the next three 
additional occupants, and 75 for each 
additional occupant after that. 

The president of the home builders 
association protested the provision that 
housing inspectors could enter and 
examine a home—‘something a police 
man can’t do without a warrant,” he 
said. And the chairman of a property 
owners’ association referred to the pro 
vision as a “shakedown clause that 
could lead to racketeering by some city 
inspectors.” 

Landlords were fighting the provi- 
sion that would require installation of 
flush toilets. An estimated 25,000 
would have to be installed, mostly in 
old buildings. 

Walter E. Alessandroni, executive di 
rector of The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority, and William L. Rafsky, 
newly appointed city housing coordi- 
nator, both upheld the code and urged 
that it be passed. 

The code was drafted by a committee 
of the Philadelphia Housing Associa 
tion (see December 1953 JourNat, page 
420). 


MEMPHIS WANTS CODE, SEPARATE 
DEPARTMENT FOR REHABILITATION 


Memphis has decided to enact a new 
housing code, set up a housing im- 
provement department to administer it, 
appropriate $57,000 for the department, 
and set up a seven member citizens 
board of appeal to which property own- 
ers may go to protest notices of viola 
tions. 

The plan for housing rehabilitation, 
although not yet put into effect by law, 
was approved by the city commission 
in mid-February when it accepted in its 
entirety a report of the mayor’s urban 
rehabilitation study committee (see 
January JouRNAL, page 22). 

First step in putting the plan into 
action is to enact a housing code, terms 
of which were recommended by the 
study committee, and an ordinance to 
provide for the new housing improve- 
ment department. Next step will be to 
appoint a director for the department 
(at a salary of $7500 a year) and a 
staff to assist him. 
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NAHRO REDEVELOPMENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON TOUR 


When the NAHRO Redevelopment Section Executive Committee met in Chicago 


on February 24-25, the Chicago Land Clearance Commission took the members 
on a tour of its Lake Meadows redevelopment project. Pictured above, left to 
right, in the lobby of one of the Lake Meadows apartment buildings are: R. Redding 
Stevenson, Little Rock; Ira Bach, director of the Chicago commission; Roger L. 
Creighton, Portiand, Maine; William J. Reardon, manager of Lake Meadows; John 
R. Searles, Jr.. Washington; Joseph T. Bill, Sacramento; Francis J. Lammer, Phila- 
delphia; Gerald Gimre, Nashville; Harold R. Taylor, Somerville, Massachusetts; 
Phil A. Doyle, deputy director of the Chicago commission; and NAHRO Assistant 


Director William L. Slayton. 





The plan envisions a ten year pro- 
gram to be carried out on a block-by- 
block basis. Later, the city hopes that a 
finance committee, made up of repre- 
sentatives of banks, savings and loan 
associations, and mortgage bankers, 
will be formed to help property owners 
finance improvements. 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE CALLS FOR 
ACTION TO HALT SLUM SPREAD 

A four point program to fight slums 
was placed on the doorstep of Chicago’s 
mayor in February by his Citizens 
Committee to Fight Slums, which 
spent seven months studying conserva 
tion, rehabilitation, redevelopment, and 
public and private housing needs. 

The 25 page report, called Housing 
Action Report of 1954, contains a long 
list of recommended actions—to be 
taken by the city and its departments, 
by private financiers and insurance 
companies, and by the courts and the 
state legislature. The committee's re 
port provided the framework for a two 
day conference held at Northwestern 
University the week the report was re 
leased, a conference sponsored by the 
law school, the committee, and the 
Metropolitan Housing and Planning 
Council of Chicago. 

To speed up the orderly development 
and redevelopment of Chicago, the 
committee called for an over-all pro 
gram to (1) prevent further slums from 
developing; (2) reorganization of some 
city departments and improved laws 
and enforcement of them; (3) a speed 
up of slum clearance and redevelop 
ment; and (4) an increase in the stand 
ard housing supply for all income 
levels. 


Much of the emphasis in the report 
is on stepping up the conservation and 
rehabilitation programs but the com 
mittee was also concerned about rede- 
velopment, relocation housing, and new 
public and private housing as a part of 
the total program. 

Pointing out harmful financial poli 
cies and practices that contribute to 
slum conditions, the committee recom 
mended that (1) the courts discontinue 
the practice of failing to hold land trus 
tees responsible for violations; (2) that 
corporate trustees refuse to accept prop 
erties in trust without assurance that 
they are or will be brought up to mini 
mum legal standards, require a cove 
nant from a beneficiary that a property 
is not and will not be used or operated 
in an illegal manner, and terminate a 
trust if there are habitual violations; 
(3) mortgages contain a default clause 
under which a violation of the housing, 
building, or zoning laws would give 
the mortgagee the right to call a de 
fault; (4) when lending agencies make 
construction loans they make certain 
such funds are not used for illegal con 
struction; (5) mortgagees get a state 
ment from a borrower that the building 
does not produce illegal revenue and 
that all construction, existing or con 
templated, is legally permissible; (6) 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters and 
Lloyds Surplus Line Brokers Associa 
tion publish and circulate to all mem 
bers the addresses and names of owners 
of properties that have been found in 
court to have violated the fire laws; (7) 
the Illinois department of registration, 
which licenses real estate brokers, and 
the department of insurance, which li 
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This month, I should like to enlarge 
on my observations regarding the im 
portance of making a reappraisal of 
our concept of housing management. 
While this topic has a particular appli 
cation for local housing authorities and 
the public housing function, its conse 
quences are of significance for every 
one interested in the public policies de 
voted to the rebuilding of American 
communities. 

Let us return, for a moment, to the 
list of questions with which last month’s 
article was concluded. I don’t wish to 
suggest that we can fulfill all the goals 
that are tied up with the questions 
asked. Likewise, I don’t wish to create 
the impression that public housing 
should be regarded as the panacea for 
all social ills. But awareness and recog 
nition of these questions are basic to 
the conduct of our management pro 
gram. Let us not be ashamed to think 
in this direction. 


Community Size 

Obviously, the results of a critical self 
examination of our management pro- 
grams depends a great deal on the com 
munity setting in which we find our- 
selves. In the larger communities, the 
degree of complexity of social problems 
with which we are confronted makes 
a more overwhelming impact on our 
consciousness than in the smaller cities 
and towns. A handicap of real magni- 
tude in the large city is the problem of 
communicating directly with the people 
who are concerned in some measure 
with the resolution of a particular prob 
lem. For this reason, large housing pro 
grams and large communities must 
provide administratively in their or- 
ganization for a considerable apparatus 
just to pull together the obvious re 
sources required to do a job. In the 
smaller towns, a phone call, a_ brief 
meeting, a walk across the street, or a 
word to Joe or Mary might accomplish 
the same thing that would require 
memoranda, staff meetings, formal con- 
ferences, and you-know-what, in order 
to get any results in the big city. 

Parenthetically, this kind of big-city 
staff need is one of the reasons it 
does not always follow that manage- 
ment administrative costs are reduced 
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as a program yrows larger. In some 
situations, in fact, bigness itself may 
create problems that would never de 
velop in a small community or may 
require a large expenditure of funds to 
produce results that might be achieved 
more reasonably in the small city. Large 
housing agencies are faced constantly 
with the need to develop substitutes for 
informal face-to-face associations among 
people and these substitutes are usually 
costly and inferior to the real thing. 
In a smaller city or town, we are no 
less concerned with the effect ot our 
management program on the tenants 
and the entire community. Special ad 
ministrative problems arise because of 
the need to fulfill a wide range of re 
sponsibilities among a few employees. 
And this requires as much attention to 
“time” budgeting as to money budgets. 
In any event, size of program shouldn't 
affect the amount of interest we give 
to re-examining our management func 
tions—only the approach we use in this 


task. 


Problem Families 

I know that some of you may feel 
that we cannot house certain “problem” 
families because we can’t cope with the 
difficulties that may develop. I am not 
suggesting that these families don’t 
have problems or that they are not 
troublesome. And I am certainly aware 


“of the fact that their presence, if un 


controlled or disregarded, may produce 
bad public relations and a demoralizing 
atmosphere for the more normal and 
stable families in the project. 

What I would like to suggest is that 
we recognize the need to find some 
answer to our problem families other 
than vigilantly keeping them out of 
public housing. Our management pro 
grams must be adapted to the charac 
teristics of today’s low-income families. 


Staff 

I suspect that we don’t have all the 
skills required to fulfill our manage 
ment responsibilities and maybe reap 
praisal of our staffs will be necessary. 
But, before we say what we need, let 
us be certain that we understand our 
problems and know our management's 
goals with a certainty and conviction 


that reflect real professional competence 
Management's tasks are so complex 
and demanding in present-day commu 
nity settings that we are likely to be 
come discouraged. Don't let this hap 
pen! Take a good look at your manage 
ment practices. Be bold and imagina 
tive in your approach. It’s important 
because community and family welfare 
everywhere are at stake 
How many times have we told our 
selves our jobs are concerned with peo 
ple. Let's not be afraid to put the tell 
inv nto practice. 
Oliver C. Winston, March 1954 


GEORGE BAUER— 

(Continued from page 96) 

waste effort, lost motion, and paper 
shuffling. There should be maintenance 
staff savings because of an insistence on 
greater tenant participation in the 
maintenance of the facility leased him. 
There should be returns to the tenant 
in better home surroundings provided 
at a lower rent. Last but not least, there 
should be a reduction in any subsidy 
paid by the taxpayer who picks up the 
tab for bad housekeeping and expensive 
maintenance. Many public housing 
projects, in varied degrees, are pres 
ently rendering this public service to 
help the tenant and taxpayer. Many 
others will, if they can successfully 
work out the mechanics of a technique 
that will effect desired results on their 
individual projects. Wholehearted (not 
lip service) support of the individual 
project management team from com 
missioner to maintenance mechanic 1s 
essential to the success of this plan of 
action, 


SAVING CITIES— 

(Continued from page 98) 

censes insurance brokers, investigate to 
determine whether practices of indi 
viduals under their jurisdicton contrib 
ute to the creation or perpetuation ol 
slums and if so, take appropriate action. 

The committee also called for enact 
ment of a modern housing code, 
changes in the administrative organiza 
tion of the building department, uni 
form inspection methods, an in-service 
training program for inspectors, and 
asked that an outstanding and experi 
enced judge be assigned to the housing 
court on as permanent a basis as pos- 
sible. 

Relocation housing on vacant sites, a 
central relocation bureau, more accurate 
evaluation of slum properties for con 
demnation purposes, and additional 
funds from the state for redevelopment 
were also recommended by the com 
mittee, 
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MEMBERSHIP DRIVE SCORES HIGH IN FEBRUARY 








In the second month of NAHRO's 1954 every-member-get-a-member campaign, 144 new 
members were signed. Added to the January total of 63, this brings the score for the 
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drive so far up to 207. Total for March will be even higher. Here's the February list. | 
Matthew Provost, Houston } 
] 
Edward J. Abbott, Portsmouth NEW MEMBERS WERE RECRUITED BY re Genes, Fone 
Mrs. Elizabeth Alexander, Houston THE FOLLOWING NAHRO MEMBERS 
Bard Anderson, Erie George W. Biro Joseph Nevin William L. Rafsky, Philadelphia } 
Charles Anderson, Ente James R. Clemmons Dee Ramey \. D. Roberts, Houston 
J. R. Anderson, Houston Alexander L. Crosby Allen R. Reed Douglas Rosenbaum, Santurce, Puerto Ric ’ 
R. H. Andrews, Houston Charles L. Farris Wilbert L. Sawyer Earsey Ross, Houston i 
Adger Armstrong, Houston Mrs. Edith Flora J. A. Schmid Evans Ross, Houston 
Henry Armstrong, Houston George Guy Philip Schorr H. B. Ross, Houston 
Mik« Armstrong, Houston Houston Chapter Mildred Sorodka R. P. Russell, Houston 
Theodore R. Asbahr, Portland Albert N. LeFevre Walter Washington 
ecg — a a ™ — Joseph A. Schmid, Eric 
>» Mervin Oliver C. Winston John T. Schock, Erie 
Mary Ellen Minert G. L. Young G. L. Schurman. Houston ' 
J. P. Bentley, St. Louis Max Schwartz, Chicago 
Jack I. Berkman, Falls Church George Sexauer, Erie 
Al Bigej, Portland ee: on ee are Mrs. Ena Shingle, Eric 
Seg ee all B. F, Hunt, Chattanooga E. G. Sappey, Heston 
aS : Matison Ingram, Houston Lee M. Simmons, Eric 
William L. Brach, Newark J. Glenn Sinn, McKeesport 
Leroy Bradford, Houston bias H Mrs. Evelyn Smith, Baltimore 
Fred C. Briggs, McKeesport a ee Yeura Smith, Houston r 
Mor . i Charlie Johnson, Houston C. W. South, Houston 
Morris Campbell, Houston Miss Eva M w Miss Loretta Spiegel, Eric i 
~ ee A sre gn wating + lg Aine Mrs. Lillian Stadtmiller, Eric 
Hugh Caudel, Richmond, California oes generat — Vheodore L. Steinhauer, Eric 
Evan A. Chriss, Baltimore ichard Johnson, Houston Robert Stewart, Jr., Houston i 
Robert C. Clayton, Brooklyn p W. A. Stolleis, Houston 
Mrs. Burnette W. Collins, Richmond, Virginia H. Eugene Kelley, Erie Charlie Suarez. Houston 
Tom Collings, Seattle Miss Pleasine Koehler, Houston William Sunnucks, Erie 
Thomas Cook, Houston Mrs. Rebecca L. Kuhn, Eric Miss Margaret L. Swanson, Eric 
Robert V. Cormack, Baltimore 
Mrs. Mildred P. Costen, Richmond, Virginia Irving Laskowitz, Newark f 


L. G. Crichton, San Mateo 
Mrs. Wanda Cunningham, Houston 


Mrs. Betsy Davenport, Houston 
Vincent Davis, Houston 

Mrs. Pearl Dean, Camarillo 
Henry D. DeLocke, Nashville 
Conrad Diehl, Eric 

Matthew W. Dichl, Eric 
Mason C. Doan, Silver Spring 


W. C. Eaves, Houston 
Howard Edwards, Houston 
Henry C. E\sert, Erie 


Henry A. Falk, Houston 
Eugene M. Feinblatt, Baltimore 
William H. Ferguson, St. Louis 
Mrs. Quintie Floyd, Houston 
William E. Fox, St. Louis 
James S. Foy, Erie 

Mrs. Alice Friedman, Newark 
Ivory Fuller, Houston 


Mrs. Hortense W. Gabel, New York 
Mrs. Anita Garrard, Houston 

Miss Anne Gentile, Erie 

Mrs. Doris Gibb, Erie 

Wallace Guidry, Houston 


L. A. Hampton, Houston 

George Harris, Houston 

Mrs. Charlotte Hart, Erie 

Daniel C. Hart, Chicago 

R. H. C. Hayes, Hamilton, Canada 
Jack Hegrenes, Portland 

Miss Martina Heidt, Erie 

Joseph Henry, Houston 

Lonnie Holmes, Houston 
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Mrs. Alice Leva, Houston 
Mrs. Jean B. Lindley, Houston 
i J. Little, Houston 

R. M. Little, Houston 

J. Wesley Littleheld, Toledo 
Ralph Lossie, Eric 

John Loyva, Houston 


Mrs. Eva Mae Meador, Houston 
Mrs. Loretta McClelland, Eric 
G. L. McLemore, Houston 
Wilham J. Murray, St. Louis 


Theodore W. Neighoff, Baltimore 
W. W. Nix, Houston 


Milton A. Orelli, Richmond, Calitornia 


L. C. Parish, Houston 

Charles D. Paulson, Erie 

Mrs. Miriam Pederson, Fairview 
Fred Perdue, Houston 
Raymond Perry, Houston 
Herbert Place, Lebanon 








MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN BOX SCORE 

Each of NAHRO’s seven regions has a quota 
for the 1954 membership drive based on 
number of active members enrolled as of 
January 1954. Here’s the quota for each, along 
with their new member tally for this month: 





Feb. Feb. 
Score Score 
Region I —113 1 Region IV—327 5 
Region I] —509 54. Region V —266 = 66 


Region III—372 7 Region VI—249 6 
Region VII—153 5 








Charles Tarver, Houston 

Mrs. Thelma M. Taylor, Waterfor« 
Willie Taylor, Houston 

Mrs. Addie Thomas, Auburn 

Mrs. Madelein M. Tierney, Syracuse 
Robert E. Tomm, Pittsburgh 


Mrs. Mildred E. Unks, Eric ‘ 


Lewis C. Ures, Richmond, California 
S. Walter Van Nostrand, New York 


Vernon G. Warren, Erie 

Albert R. Webber, New Haven 
E. Bruce Wedge, Falls Church 
LaVerne Wellington, Eric ‘ 
Tony Wesolick, Houston 

Mrs. Camile J. Wickham, Richmond, Vir 
Robert K. Winters, Benicia 

Joe Ellis Woods, Houston 


John S. Younie, Erie 


NEW AGENCY MEMBERS 

San Francisco department of city planning } 
Danville, Virginia housing authority 
Hempstead, New York housing authority 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania housing authority 
Talladega, Alabama housing authority 
Weymouth, Massachusettes housing authority 





# 
NEW REDEVELOPMENT INFORMATION . 
SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS 
San Francisco Department of City Planning 
Sharon, Pennsylvania redevelopment authorit 
Auburn, Alabama housing authority 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee housing authority 


Middletown, Connecticut redevelopment agenc 
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NEWARK AUTHORITY ESTABLISHES 
TENANT RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 

“Rehabilitation of ‘problem’ families 
and of families with problems’”—that 
is the problem confronting the Housing 
Authority of the City of Newark. Its 
solution has been to set up a tenant 
relations department staffed by person- 
nel trained to understand the social as 
pects of management. 

The authority launched its tenant 
relations department late last year and 
put one of its most experienced man 
agers, Irving Laskowitz, in charge of 
the operation. Mr. Laskowitz was pre- 
viously manager of the authority’s Otto 
Kretchmer Homes project. The new 
department’s job, in addition to helping 
housing managers with their normal 
tasks, will be to help rehabilitate fam- 
ilies with problems and “problem” 
families. 

Formation of the new department is 
part of a general reorganization of the 
authority intended to centralize respon 
sibility and increase efficiency. 


OLDTIMERS MAKE WHOOPEE 
IN PROJECT RECREATION HALL 

A housing project recreation hall tha. 
was “not being used enough” has be 
come a source of pleasure and happ. 
ness to youngsters over 65 at the San 
Antonio housing authority's Victoria 
Courts project. A project management 
aide, Mrs. Marjorie White, decided 
about a year ago that the oldtimers 
might like to get together once in a 
while and “live it up” so she invited 
upper age bracket folks to meet and 
discuss forming their own club and 
making use of the hall. 

The result of the meeting was the 
Oldtimers Club, which meets the first 
and third Tuesday of each month. The 
club has no age limitations but most 
of the members are pensioners over 65. 
Membership is open to anybody in the 
area who would like to join and, more 
over, members of other similar clubs, 
as well as retired Army couples from 
nearby Fort Sam Houston, are regular 
visitors to the Oldtimers Club. 
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There are no club dues and no treas 
ury, so the girls bring cookies—home 
baked—and the boys chip in and buy 
coffee and punch. Recreational activi 
ties of the members include cards, dom 
inoes, singing, and dancing (see pic 
tures below). 


PROJECT TENANTS GARDENING 
OWN PLOTS ON RENTED TRACT 

Tending a garden plot is the habit 
of most people living in rural nonfarm 
areas, a fact that the Housing Author 
ity of the City of Waynesboro, Georgia 
has not overlooked, with the result that 
the authority’s tenants now have a 
chance to exercise their green thumbs 
again in garden plots near or adjacent 
to their project homes. 

Property for such gardens is rented 
personally by the authority’s executive 
director, W. T. Thompson, who also 
has the land plowed and harrowed at 
his own expense. The land is then laid 
out in plots to accommodate the num 
ber of tenants who want to rent the 
plots—as most of them do—and each 
plot renter pays his share of the total 
tract rent. None of the plots is smaller 
than 2250 square feet but in no cas¢ 
does the cost of the garden plot pet 
tenant exceed $1 per year. 

“These gardens will not only benefit 
the tenants as a source of food, but will 
also allow them more money out of 
their income to meet their obligations,” 
Mr. Thompson explains. He also says 
he believes the garden plots will help 
to promote a better community spirit 
among tenants. 


*LONG ARM OF LAW USED TO SOLVE 
SEVERE MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 

As a last resort in handling extreme 
management problems, “the law’ is 
called in by management personnel in 
several cities. The Housing Authority 
of the City of Hartford makes a stand 
ard practice of deputizing its housing 
managers, thus enabling them to make 
arrests through authority conferred on 
them by the Hartford police depart 


ment. 





Another instance of deputizing as a 


last resort solution to extreme problems 
is noted in a Public Housing Adminis 
tration circular of November 2, 1953. 
A project manager, the circular reports, 
faced with vandalism carried on by off 
site teen-age boys, selected three reliable 
tenants, had them deputized by the 
county sheriff, and soon corrected the 
dificulty by having the force of law 
on the spot when it was needed. 

In similar action, the Housing Au 
thority of the City of New London, 
Connecticut has been obliged to us¢ 
the threat of legal prosecution to get 
tenants to keep their walks clear of 
snow. In a newsletter to the tenants 
the authority's executive director, W. 
F. Stowell, reminded the tenants that 
failure to keep the walks clear was a 
violation of their rental leases and could 
result in legal action. In the same 
newsletter the authority made another 
effort to solve the snow problem by 
offering to act as liaison between peopl 
who had snow to be shoveled and boys 
who were willing to shovel it. 


AUTHORITY SETS POLICY ON RENT, 
REPAIR OF ITS OWN FURNITURE 
Confronted with a large amount of 
authority-owned furniture from some 
of its decommissioned temporary hous 
ing projects, the Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles has decided to 
let the furniture continue to serve those 
tenants from the temporaries who have 
been transferred into low-rent projects. 
Since tenants from the furnished tem 
porary projects are without furniture of 
their own and are not easily able to buy 
new furniture, the authority has set up 
a system tor renting the furniture out 
to them in their new low-rent homes 
The furniture rental idea was set 
forth as policy late last year and the 
authority has followed up the policy 
statement with detailed instructions to 
project managers on rental rates and 
maintenance of authority-owned furni 
ture. The new policy authorizes the 
authority's director of management to 
(Continued column one, page 106) 









CITY NEWS— 

(Continued from page 84) 

timers in Oxnard as a fabulous place 
in the city’s early history. Chinese 
merchants came there and centered 
their activities along the alley, making 
it a duplicate of many streets in cities 
of China. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA AWARDS 
CONTRACT TO REDEVELOPER 


The Redevelopment Authority of the 
City of York, Pennsylvania has awarded 
the Bush Construction Company of 
Norfolk, Virginia a contract to re 
build its first Title I redevelopment 
project area, known as Wellington. 
Plans for the housing that will replace 
the slum buildings were drawn up by 
the architectural and site planning firm 
of Milton J. Prassas of Washington, 
D. C., who also worked with the Bush 
company on the plan for the first re 
development project in Washington, 
D. C.-—construction contract for which 
the Bush company also won (see May 
1953 JourNAL, page 159). 

The Wellington area in York will be 
redeveloped at a density of 14 families 
per acre in contrast with the present 18 
families per acre. A total of 246 dwell- 
ings of two and three bedrooms will be 
built. Rents will be $68 a month for 
two-bedroom units and $79 for three- 
bedroom units. 


KANSAS CITY REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT APPROVED BY DSCUR 


Approval of a loan and grant for 
Kansas City, Missouri’s first Title I re- 
development project by the division of 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency late last year is ex- 
pected to soon touch off acquisi- 
tion of the site. Price of most of the 
properties had been agreed upon be- 
tween owners and the Land Clearance 
for Redevelopment Authority of Kansas 
City by the first of the year. 

The five block, ten acre slum site is 
to be rebuilt by the Downtown Rede- 
velopment Corporation as a commercial 
parking area (see February 1953 
JourNAL, page 49) to serve the central 
business district of the city. The site is 
adjacent to a proposed inter-city free- 
way. At present it is a “skid row” type 
of district, made up of buildings used 
for commercial purposes on the first 
floor and residential on the second. 
Many of the residential quarters are 
without adequate light, ventilation, and 
sanitary, heating, and cooking facilities 
and entrances are through narrow un- 
lighted stairways. 

Temporary loan funds in the amount 
of $2,235,947 and a capital grant of 
(Continued column three, page 103) 
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SUPE TE Re EE ee 


Agency* 
Saline County 
Athens 
\uburn 
Hamilton 
Heflin 
Lanett 
Montevallo 
Ozark 
Union Springs 


Vincent 
Maricopa County 


Little Rock 
Contra Costa 
County 

El Centro 


Eureka 


Imperial (City) 


Housing Authority 


Imperial County 
Housing 


Authority 


Imperial Valley Coordh- 
nated Housing Authority 


Monterey County 


Richmond Rede vel p 


ment Agency 


Sacramento (City 


) 


Sacramento County 


San Joaquin 


Soledad 
Stanislaus 
Danbury 
Middletown 


New Haven Housing 


Authority 


New London Housing 


Authority 
West Hartford 
Westport 


Willimatic Housing 


Authority 
National Capital 
Housing 
Flagler 
Key West 
Orlando 
Panama City 
Blakely 
Fitzgerald 
Glennville 
Hahira 
Ludowici 
Marietta 
Moultrie 
Nashville 
Newman 
Savannah 
Swainsboro 
Caldwell 
Christian County 
DeWitt County 
Douglas 

Granite City 
Jefferson County 


Madison County 


McLean County 


Authority 


Montgomery County 


Piatt County 
Quincy 






3 
See 


Executive Director 
Julius Steinmarch 
William B. Sherril 
H. B. Wrighton 


Ralph Smith 
William L. Ray 


Ralph W. Garner 
H. B. Wrighton 


Knox Banner 


Warren Harrold 


Address Phone 
| 1262 
P. O. Box 490 


1431 South I4th Street 2-139] 


American Nationa 
Bank Building 
P.O. Box 136 5841 
P.O. Box 150, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
121 East 2nd Street 


Applegate 
8-175] 


Ralph G. Hinshaw 


Basil Walker 


Joseph E. Canale 
Samuel T. Fabian 


Hillsicte 
PYF 


P. O. Box 284 
P. O. Box 1001 


P. O. Box 37 
134 Carneros, Salinas 


100 Nevin Avenue 
P. O. Box 1834 

P. O. Box 1834 
2436 South 
Belleview Street 
1333 Monterey Street 
P. O. Box 935 


Soledad 416 


Un 5-2194 


Willard F. Stowell 


Louis LaBine 
Mrs. Selina Butner, 


Vance C. Stirrup 


Clayton Jay, Jr. 


Acting 


784 Main Street 
1729 New York Avenue _ Sterling 
3-860 
99799 


11 Bob Sykes Drive 
126 South Main Street 
P O. Box 547 


Raymond A. Guest 


Mrs. Eloise K. Ta 


Eddie G. Cole 
Oscar H. Maisch 


Theodore C. 


Paul R. Willey 
W. C. Eakle 


* Listing refers to housing authority unless 
agency in the city. In such cases, the agency is designated. 


Zz») 
P. O. Box 366 
ylor 
$33] 
2 Hannah Street 
200 East Broad Street 
P. O. Box 26 7381 
9-7493 
P. O. Box 86, Pana 
1023 
212-R2 


Pfroender 


First National Bank 
Building 318 
P. O. Box 110, 

East Alton 


600 Peoples Bank 4213 
Building 

P. O. Box 558 

Monticello 


there is both a housing and redevelopment 
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Page Agency* Executive Director Address Phone CITY NEWS— 
y &.967 . 
104 Springheld : ’ : 671 (Continued from page 102) 
104 Vermilion County $yron Frame Willdon Building, = ID 
Hoopeston 775 $1,179,631 were approved by DSCUR. 
106 Delaware County George L. Waid 312 E. 12th Street, The grant, which will meet the federal 
Anderson government's two-thirds share ot the 
} > “ses — P. O. Box 247 $1,769,447 write-down on the land, was 
US danvalle ° WOX 24 e> o 
: ; . 95 00.000 
110 Newport Riedl aaah Meili estimated in 1952 at $1,100,000 but 
Streets final figures upped it by more than 
110 Owensboro $79,000. The city will contribute its 
| Housing Commission Miss Martha Baker oe one-third share in noncash grants-in aid 
110 Paducah 5.53 hd grat 
IIL Winchester P. O. Box 49] and in cash derived from a 1.5 million 
‘2% Salen Boawlos Alva P. Frith dollar bond issue for redevelopment 
113. Marksville Mrs. Ester M. deNux voted in 1952 (see November Journat, 
? 114 Welsh Albert B. Doiron P. O. Box 745 page 410). 
115 Bath P. O. Box 22 ‘ 
’ 117 Hagerstown 961 Main Avenue 
117 Andover Ernest N. Elall L118 State Street, Andover 
atta 7365 CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA WILL 
ie aici 226 High Street VOTE ON NEW HOUSING AUTHORITY 
119. Chelsea 54 Locke Street Charlottesville, Virginia voters will 
120 Fall River 2-6077 decide on April 15 whether or not a 
) . . - ; 
120 Framingham Charles H. Canning : redevelopment and housing authority 
121 Gardner Howard F. Lashua Room 15, ‘ pik 
kien Mies should be set up for the city. The 
i Allen F. Grant referendum is required by a state law 
121 Greenfield Gerald D. Levitch Town Hall Annex Greentick passed in 1952 that says a majority of 
’ $099 the voters in an election must approve 
122 Lynn John J. Cavanagh ‘stablishment of a new housing and 
124 Newburyport Kourken Ananian Administration Building 129-1 estan . : C . § an 
125 Pittsfield Nenadice Mood. Pittsick redevelopment authority (see March 
Tower Drive 2-0020 1952 JouRNAL, page 79). 
? . Te . . 
126 Revere a Francis H. Fife, trust investment of 
I —— a 7 ficer of The Peoples National Bank of 
Road WA 4-8200 Charlottesville, is the chairman of a 
128 Winthrop 12 Edward Street committee that has been working on 
131 = River Rouge 16 Kaltiner Street the problem of slum housing in the 
' Mailing Address = ‘ 
P.O. Box 116 city for several years. The committee 
. — Robert G. Bliss is convinced that a housing authority 
132 South Lyon F. Norman Gready 207 Wells Street 3151 must be established in order to solve 
j 134 St. Paul Robert T. Jorvig the housing problem. Another commit 
35 5 0. G » Be. . 
135 Biloxi one —s ' —"" . tee, appointed by the mayor, has been 
135 Bav St. Louts P. O. Box 365 69 : a ) : 
! 137 Richton Richard C. Bradley New Augusta proposed to present information to the 
138 St. Louis County Charles A. Blair 1316 Sherman Drive, public on the pros and cons of estab 
Jefferson Barracks, lishing an authority. 
Lemay 
138 St. Louis Land Clear Charles L. Farris Room 206, City Hall 
ance tor Redevelopment TOKYO PUBLIC OPINION SURVEY 
i Authority ines SHOWS HOUSING MAJOR PROBLEM 
139 Butte Joseph McGrath a A survey of public opinion on gen 
i 140 Elko Carlin 218¢ = ae ‘ 
sae Clea ho 5-965] eral civic matters in Tokyo made by 
142 Bayonne 10 East 2nd Street the Public Opinion Research Institute 
143. Englewood Municipal Building, for Home Rule revealed that the city’s 
° + ¢ , . . : 
. North Van Brunt second most pressing problem was lack 
Street ’ 
143 Garfield Harry Pelio 26 Spring Garden Lane Prescott of adequate dwellings (the first was the 
} 8.4408 need for more money!). A sampling 
143 Guttenberg 100—68th Street survey of 1509 household heads showed 
; 144 Highlands 58—Sth Street "> aa that 10.5 per cent were in need of 
3.1768 
. housing. 
144 Hoboken 100 Harrison Street = ms 
144. Irvington 121 Union Avenue Top billing went to a program to 
144 Jersey City . Lawrence A. Whipple alleviate the housing shortage when 
_ Housing Authority . Le ae eee the people interviewed were asked what 
146 New Brunswick Van Dyke Avenue and Cl YSU 
i niet Gieek programs they wanted put through. 
Raferson Village More than 17 per cent were in favor of 
‘ 148 Princeton Bruce H. French 3-210 a housing program, in comparison with 
48 f , ou % vy Ho s, Foot o ’ 4 
t | South Amboy Woodrow M. McCarthy Dohany Homes, Foot of 13.6 per cent for improvement of roads 
' 3ordentown Avenue 3 Coleen sad S65 ae , 
' . — fy ar nee ener and bridges and 10.5 per cent for esta 
3 52 Niagara Falls John A. Daley Administration Building, lishment of a policy to help medium 
Griffon Manor, 95th Street size and small enterprises. 
‘ and Colvan Boulevard : . 
' . : f nection mabe Steps advocated to alleviate the hous 
154 Syracuse Wilham L. McGarr 400 East Genesse Street 


ing shortage included (1) construction 
of houses for rent under management 
of the metropolitan government (38.6 


(Continued page 106) 


* Listing refers to housing authority unless there is both a housing and redevelopment 


agency in the city. In such cases, the agency is designated. (Continued column one, page 106) 
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JOH-N1-—PROJECTION WINDOWS 














Now vou can have your cake and eat 
too protection from the rain and, 


= 


1 
at the same time, windows open to cool 
breezes. The new steel projection win 
dows, shown above, do this two timing 
job through alternate panels, one tulted 
in and one out. Air flows up through 
the tilted panels but rain is “shed” from 
them as the result of the angle at which 
they are opened. 

Ten variations of the above window 
are available, with different arrange 
ments of fixed and adjustable panels so 
that variations of style can be accom 
plished in banks of windows. Panels 
may also be combined with standard 
steel casement windows for stll further 
variations. 

Installation of the new windows is 
said to be simplified by the packaged 
inside and outside trim that comes with 
them. Inside screening and storm win 
dows are also available. 


JOH-N2—"ROLL-AWAY" SCREEN 


Nobody likes “that screen season” 
which comes twice a year: first, when 
window screens must be put up and, 


104 








next, when they must be taken down. 
The whole headache can be eliminated 
and semiannual maintenance — costs 
saved by installing screens that just roll 
away like window shades. The new 
Roll-Away screen—shown above—has 
a metal housing at the top of the frame, 
fixed metal tracks on either side, and a 
cross bar at the bottom. When the 
screen is not in use, it can be rolled up 
inside the housing, operating just like 
a window shade, with the aid of a 
spring-activated spindle. To “put up” 
the screen, the cross bar and screen are 
pulled down the guide tracks along the 
sides and then the bar is locked to the 
bottom of the frame. It all takes a 
matter of a few seconds and any tenant 
can perform the job. 

The Roll-Away is available in all 
sizes, to fit steel or wood, double-hung 
or casement windows. The metal 
housing, guide tracks, and cross bar are 
all prepainted in a neutral shade chosen 
to blend with standard interior colors. 


JOH-N3—SLIDING DOOR HARDWARE 
. er, 


Simplicity is the secret to sliding door 
silence and smooth operation, using the 
new M-D sliding door hardware set, 
shown above. For single or double 
doors, all that’s required is to attach a 
track at the top of the door frame, a 
floor guide underneath the door, and a 
set of hangers on to the top of the door 
itself. 

The silent operation results from the 
black nylon wheels. Protection against 
track jumping results from the deep 
track groove and the locked-in position 
of the wheels in the heavy extruded 
aluminum track. A rustproof alumi 


num door guide holds the bottom of 





the door in place when a groove in the 
bottom of the door rides over it. Door 
pulls are available in either stainless 
steel or yellow brass. 

The pieces of track are available in 
4-, 5-, 6-, and 8-foot lengths, for % inch 
or 1% inch single or by-passing doors 


Technical 
Literature 


Enrich your technical reterence 
library—send for this literature. 














How to Control Moisture in Homes, a 
manual for home owners and builders. 
1953. 72 pp., diags., charts, graphs. 
25 cents. National Mineral Wool Asso- 
ciation, 2906 R.K.O. Building, Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York 20, New York. 

Moisture in the home where it come 
trom, how to prevent it, how to control it 
that’s the subject of this well illustrated book 
let. Directed to homeowners, architects, build 
ers, and maintenance people, the book deals 
fully and technically with the subject though 
the language is kept simple. 


Calculating Heat Losses; National 
Warm Air Heating and Air Condition- 
ing Association Manual 3, Fourth Edi- 
tion. 1953. 48 pp., diags., charts. $1. 
National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Association, 145 Public 
Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

An introduction to the topic of calculating 
heat losses in buildings, the book is designed 
to aid in the planning of construction, insu 
lation, and heating systems. An introductor) 
definition of terms is followed by an explana 
tion of the methods used for determining 
heating requirements in light of heat loss 
through wall openings and the conduct 
heat through different construction material 
Use of the British thermal unit method 
measuring loss of heat is also explained. Nu 
merous charts illustrate how to measure th 
conductivity of various types of constructio 
materials, used for various purposes 


Warm Air Perimeter Heating; National 
Warm Air Heating and Air Condition- 
ing Association Manual 4, Third Edition. 
1953. 28 pp., diags. $1. National 
Warm Air Heating and Air Condition- 
ing Association, 145 Public Square, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Perimeter heating for homes without bas« 
ments is the subject of this manual. Illustra 
tions demonstrate possible arrangements an 
locations of heating ducts when the heatin 
unit is installed in various parts of the buil 
ing. Choice of heat diffusers and their plac 
ment is also discussed to show how to v 
best results when working with various con 
struction materials and floor plans. 


Code and Manual for the Design and 
Installation of Warm Air Winter Air 
Conditioning Systems; National Warm 
Air Heating and Air Conditioning Asso- 
ciation Manual 7, Fourth Edition. 1953. 
24 pp., diags., charts. 75 cents. Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning Association, 145 Public Square, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

\ simplified uniform guide for the selectior 
of air heating and distributing equipment 
furnace, blower, registers, intakes. 
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JOH-N4—ELECTRICITY SAVER 


TURN OFF 
LIGHT 


MiLw. 12, wis. 


wr Y Ww. BRADY ¢ 





Saving on electricity bills by telling 
people to “TURN OFF THE 
LIGHT$" and getting the idea across 
where it really counts—that’s the job 
done by the little sign shown above. 
Printed on adhesive tape in black letters 
on a yellow background, for maximum 
visibility, the signs can be applied with 
out moistening and can be placed on 
light switch plates, pull cords, or where 
good. 


& 
Nine individual signs are mounted 


ever the message will do the most 


on a single dispenser card, each sign 
measuring | inch by 2'4 inches. The 
signs are simply peeled off the card and 


applied wherever needed. 


JOH-N5—PATTERN PAINTER 





The next time you hear the old joke 
about plaid paint—don’t laugh! A paint 
manufacturer has come up with a wall 
decorating technique that almost fills 


the bill, Super Kem-Tone 
demonstrated above. 


{pplikay, 


Here’s the way it’s done: first you 
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cover the wall with a coat of Supe 
Kem-Tone, a washable latex paint; 
then, using a different color of Appl 
kay and the double roller shown below, 
you roll on a pattern that gives the 
whole wall a brocadelike appearance. 

The secret of the operation is the 
double roller combination. One roller 
is a standard paint roller and the other 
is a molded plastic roller with designs 
embossed on the surface. As the plastic 
roller moves down the wall, it picks up 
paint from the standard paint roller 
rotating against it and thereupon prints 
the design on the wall. 

The paint tor the design comes in 
eight translucent colors: blue, white, 
lilac, pink, and 


Plastic rollers are available to 


gold, gray, green, 
yellow. 
print any of tive designs, none of which 
are geometric, making it unnecessary to 


match lines when rolling. 


JOH-N6—PUTTY REMOVER 

The machine has taken over another 
hand operation: the chiseling away ol 
putty from the frames of broken or 
cracked windows. The job can now be 
done faster, easier, and more neatly 
with an attachment for an electric drill 
a spindle shaft with deep claws on the 
end. As the shaft spins around, it tears 
the putty away from the frame. A guide 
screw attached to the spindle shaft pre 
vents damage to the frame, protecting 
it from scars and leaving a smooth sur 
face to facilitate replacement of the 
window glass. The device works for 
casement as well as double hung win 
dow Be 


JOH-N7—MEASURING WHEELS 





Unfortunately, only the lower thre« 
of the above four models are available 
Chey are calibrated wheels called Dis 
tometers (we dont know Aer name) 
Designed to speed up measuring jobs, 
they are rolled along surfaces to be 
measured and, as they roll, a click in 
dicates coverage of a certain number 
of feet and later a bell tone indicates 
when a longer distance has been cov 
ered. Model 200 on the left, for exam 
ple, is exactly 2 feet in diameter and 
when it rolls feet, the operator can 
hear a click. At the end of 100 feet, a 
bell rings. The other two Distometers 
are 4 and 6 feet in diameter and longer 
distances are indicated by the clicks and 


bell tones. (Dimensions of that other 


there's 
no telling what makes her click or what 
rings a bell with her.) 


model are not on record 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 104 
and 105 on which you would like full technical literature. Then send 
this coupon to the JourNAL or Hovusine, 


[] JOH-N1 Projection Windows JOH-N4_ Electricity Saver 
JOH-N2 Roll-Awa Screen JOH-N5 Pattern Painter 
JOH-N3 Shing Door Hardware JOH-N6 Putty Remover 

JOH-N7 Measuring Wheel 
SEND TO: 
Nami 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
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CITY NEWS— 
(Continued from page 103) 
per cent); (2) easing of loans for hous- 
ing (15 per cent); (3) construction of 
apartment houses by municipal agen- 
cies; (4) expansion of credit for hous- 
ing funds through the treasury; (5) 
construction of houses to be sold in 
lots; (6) abolition of restrictions on 
building. 

Generally speaking, residents of “dor- 
mitories” or apartment houses were in 
favor of rented municipal houses, while 
renters of free standing houses favored 
easing of loans to purchase houses. 
CHICAGO COMMUNITY INVENTORY 
WILL COORDINATE CENSUS DATA 

The Chicago Community Inventory 
is expected to serve as the focal place 
for population estimates and analytical 
and map making functions for the Chi 
cago plan commission, redevelopment, 
public housing, education, health, and 
welfare agencies, as well as the indus 
trial and business interests of the city, 
under an agreement signed recently be- 
tween the inventory and the plan com 
mission and the Office of Housing and 
Redevelopment Coordinator. 

With financial support from both the 
plan commission and the coordinator’s 
office, the Chicago Community Inven 
tory, conducted by the University of 
Chicago under Philip M. Hauser, 
former deputy director of the bureau 
of the census, can be assured of “proper 
continuity,” the plan commission said 
in announcing the agreement. 

Under the contract, which went into 
effect February 1, the plan commission 
and the coordinator’s office will each 
pay $5000 for the service for the bal 
ance of the year. The commission esti- 
mates that its share of costs will be sub 
stantially less than it has spent for simi- 
lar work done by its staff in the past. 

The first population estimates made 
by the inventory will be available some 
nine months after initiation of the 
agreement and at least semi-annually 
thereafter—as of July | and December 
31—if the arrangement proves satisfac- 
tory and is continued after 1954. 








MANAGEMENT HINTS— 
(Continued from page 101) 
determine the size and number of units 
to be furnished on the basis of the needs 
of accepted applicants and explains to 
the project managers exactly what fur- 
niture is to be allocated to the units 
with various numbers of bedrooms. 
The cost of repairs or replacement of 
the furniture will be charged to the 
tenants when the damage results from 
misuse by the tenants but the authority 
directive leaves to the managers’ dis- 
cretion what percentage of the repair 
bill should be charged to the tenant. 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES— 
(Continued from page 103) 


Page 


157 


15 
158 


163 


164 
164 


182 
183 
183 
183 
183 
184 
184 
185 
185 
185 
186 
187 


1&8 
189 
189 
189 
190 
190 
191] 
192 
192 
192 
193 
193 
194 
1°6 
197 
197 
200 
200 


201 


O5 


206 


Agency* 
Fayetteville 
Housing Authority 


Goldsboro 
Lumberton 


Clackamas County 


Douglas County 


Malheur County 


Portland 


Allegheny Count 
Housing Authority 
Beaver County Redevel 
opment Authorit 
Connellsville 

Easton Housing 
Authority 
Huntingdon Count 


Mercer Count 


Pittsburgh Urban Rece 
velopment Authorit 
Scranton 

Puerto Rico, Municipal 
Authority of the Capital 
Pawtucket 

Woonsocket 
Chattanooga 

Jackson 

Kingsport 


Memphis 


Murfreesboro 


Alamo 
Archer City 
Austin 
Ballinger 
Baytown 
Bridgeport 
Brownsville 
Jurkburnett 
Caldwell 
Commerce 
Corpus Christi 
Deport 


Electra 
Haskell 
Henderson 
Hico 
Houston 
Jefferson 
Ladonia 
McGregor 
Mercedes 
Naples 
Omaha 
Orange 
Ranger 
Victoria 
Whitewright 
Wichita Falls 
Asotin County 
Everett 

King County 


Madison 
South Milwaukee 


Executive Director 


Wile \. Smith 
Wilham N. Parmele 


Charles A. Dondero 


W. O. Shambaugh 


( Howard McPeak 
Walter Wurycote 


John W. Collins 


F. W. Boley 


Walter M. Simmons 


Mrs. Celia Alaniz 


Homer Stark 
Mrs. Newell Tavlo 


George Bverls 


Dowell Navlor, Jr. 


G. J. Gilles 
Mrs. Opal S. Ros 


W. H. Greenslit 
Thomas F. Booker, 
J. A. Starling 


Harold Rowland 
] | ° Johnson 


L. A. Daugherty 
Willis P. Duff 
George N. Dwyer 
Charles T. Sharp 


R. C. Callsen 





Address Phone 
Administration Building, 
537 Cross Creek Court, 
Grove Strect 


Route 5, Box 145, 


Milwaukie 


Nyssa Farm Labor 
Camp. P. O. Box 38 7707 
S920) North } 


Woolse Avenuc 


S08 Charles Street 


335 Quinby Street, 
Sharon 

13th Floor, 

200 Ross Street 


7-336] 


Crook Manor 


2 Bourdon Boulevard 


607 Bridge Avenue, 
P. O. Box 278 


306 


P. O. Box 6026 


Elm Street 


. j 
P. O. Box 348 
224 Durham Hom ( 
IRKG ; 

312 First National Bank 
Building, Paris, 
P. O. Box 328 
Eastview Homes 1062 

510 


S17 West Main Street 


ast Main Street 
Pr. O. Box 825 


Monitor Building Naples 28-]J 
$4] ] 

101 Pine Grove Drive 

Coddo Road 

604 East Goodwin Street 

P.O. Box 348, Bonham § 

402 Calhoun Street 


14th and Poplar 

308 Lowman Building, 
2nd and Cherry Streets, 

Seattle } 
2419 Truax Field 

2906 Sixth Avenue 


* Listing refers to housing authority unless there is both a housing and redevelopment 
agency in the city. In such cases, the agenc 


is designated. 
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HELP WANTED 


for 
7ECHN'CAL AND MAINTENANCE 
RESEARCi! PROJECTS The THORO System 


Phe 1954 progra t Research Con 
the NAHRO Technical at Maint ce Section 
st bec innounced by ¢ ittee Chairman Rut 
Sssagerbery Uhre i oO ix estiga 
i—Ground Cover, ting with yrasse ul ( 
pes of ground cover tor different climates, soils 
level sites, plavg | t 
Hot Water Tanks, relating to corrosio ( 
alves, firing equipn nt, exhaust vents. tank size. 
Recent developments 11 tne isc Of Vlas nad ¢ 
nines, non-lerro tis, and nti-ce ( ( ck 
‘ clreved to ¢ OS ortal econ i 
ifety and the com crele els tha 
nake a real contribi nro h researcl nis a 
3—Paints and Painting Practices. The committ 
setting up this research subject to ascertain wl 
tals and practices are preterred for providing pro 
por harriers on n le surfaces: the values ( il 
ethods that can eST ir employed lor ica 
unted surtaces: what 1 expect in the uture ( 
practices of today: | it kitcher batl 
halls, eCXterior doors 
Cooperation Needed 
1954 ste 


Chairman Skagerberg points out that the 
produce information of 
ho 


rogram is designed t 
rchitects, engineers, | 


terest to executive dire tors, afr 
ny manayers, and mamtenance SUPervIsors He si’ 
is intended to help every housi 
by learnt 


“This program 
ore intelligent job 


othcial pertorm a mor 
others The larger the pa 


j 
trom. the experience « § 

' ucipation, the greater the benefts to all. The very act 

participating develops a consciousness of one’s prol 
ems and is a step in the proper solution to the To comply with requests of our customers, dealers 
problems.” . 2 abet 
° and distributors, we have completed years of 
2 research and tests on three new products to add 
Method p 

The method the committee lans to follow in « water-repellent materials and coatings to The 
THORO System, for protection to any type surface. 


the above three subjects 
root or exterior 


THOROLOK is 
Ask for Color 


or 


' ecting information o1 
" | 1 | \ 
OLLOWS. Individual nousing projects or local autho 
information on only o1 


Intended for asbestos shingles 
walls of your home or other building 


ties will be asked to provide 
the thr bjects. rather than ) all, ¢ as | 
€ ee subjects i han on all, as ha ee Red Star THOROLOK ; 
| 11 neg x beovtiful poste! colors 
or 
for bosement floors which need 
PE a a 


Ask for Color Cord 32-C 


the subjects Will actua 
| 

Prepared espe 

and corrects 


authorities, rather than ha 
1 Blue Star THOROLOK protection ” 
nished in six beautiful colors 


ol 
ally 


Ne past practice. 


‘ be assigned to projects o1 
ing questionnaires distributed to every authority 
{ the country, as was done in the past. Regional su 
committees are to make the assignments of subjects— 
t = | w io : THOROCLEAR HOW TO DOIT” 
ut any project or authority that wants to participa a 
; | | 1, water-repalient moter . rite for 
n all three research studies will be permitted to do seaming gag 1 agar 
° pictorially 
> 1 1 P siding and 
During the NAHRO© regional conterences thi ide - ghastar aa described 
. } ] 1 mosonry surfoces, w ature | 
) pring, it is anticipated that distribution of the end color are to be retai iterature 
search questionnaires W 11] begin, with the expectatiol 
tnat data will be submitted during the summer ana 
tor release at the national ce« 
Wall Products 


Standard Dry 


e compiled in ume 


in Philadelphia October. 


ference 





nent 
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At last! Economical Plastic Wall Tile 
that assures ““TROUBLE-FREE” installation 


NEW MATICO PLASTIC WALL TILE 


Now you can use economical plastic wall tile without worrying about installation 
problems. MATICO Super DeLuxe Plastic Wall Tile has a positive double 
water-seal that keeps moisture out—always. It’s made from pure virgin poly- 
styrene. 64/1000 of an inch thick, MATICO plastic wall tile stands up under 
even hardest wear. Colors always match perfectly . . . it’s guaranteed not to dish 
..it adheres permanently ...and it’s especially designed to prevent adhesive 
from oozing out at the joints. 

MATICO plastic wall tile is stingy with adhesive, too—actually saves you money 
on every job. It’s available in 15 sparkling colors—in solid and marbleized tones 
... has a gentle, deep “jewel” bevel and a durable, sparkling finish. 

Yes, MATICO plastic wall tile sets a new standard for the industry in design, in 
beauty, in economy. Send for details and installation data today! 

Most colors also available in the MATICO De Luxe line—the economical stand 
ard gauge plastic wall tile. 


Dept. 16-3 
MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Manufacturers of: Confetti @ Aristoflex @ Parquetry @ Cork Tile @ Asphalt Tile @ Plastic Wall 
Joliet, Ill. Long Beach, Calif. Newburgh, N. Y. 











